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GOOD NEWS ABOUT THE TORONTO 
CONVENTION 
MARCH 9-12, 1926 


So many good things are in store for those who will attend that it is 
difficult to describe them. Blessings are said to fly in flocks. 

To those Americans who know Canada, it is unnecessary to write. Let 
this be, therefore, a word to those who do not travel much: 

Toronto is close at hand—situated midway between New York and 
Chicago on Lake Ontario, just around the corner from Niagara Falls. 
The trip is not expensive. Train fare from Detroit is less than $7.00. 
From Niagara it is only $3.00. Railroads are planning to co-operate by 
offering reduced round-trip rates of one and one-half fares.* For those 
possessing clergy permits, the fare is even less. 

To citizens of the United States, living as they do in the now famous 
“melting pot” of the races, contacts with a purely Anglo-Saxon community 
afford startling contrasts. Much as we may like to think so, Americans 
are not primarily of Anglo-Saxon stock. ‘Toronto is almost like a city of 
Old England. Founded by royalists at the close of our Revolutionary 
War, it has remained royalist ever since. The people have world interests 
which we lack. They have a world view which we might do well to acquire. 
They do not even think of themselves as “Americans,” but leave that name 
to us. This is a chance to go abroad—not as a tourist, but on invitation 
from foreign friends. 

The Canadian delegation will be especially fine. Both the Toronto 
Council of Religious Education and the Canadian Council of Religious Edu- 
cation have set their meetings in conjunction with ours, in order that the 
largest possible number of religious educators of Canada might attend. 

The topic to be studied is one of vital concern. It has a peculiar interest 
when studied in a Canadian environment. America sees Religious Educa- 
tion for Participation in World Affairs from the angle of interracial con- 
tacts and conflicts here. Canada considers it more from the standpoint of 
international affairs. Canada holds membership in the League of Nations. 
In the United States we do not know. . . . Canada needs and desires immi- 
gration. The United States has had to curb it. Canada is seeking by every 
intelligent méans to absorb immigrant groups as they come. America is 
less intelligent in that regard. It is quite significant that we are going to 
study the religious aspects of world affairs in an international environment 
so rich as this. What has religious education to offer in amelioration of 
race prejudices and misconceptions? How can it develop sympathy, appre- 
ciation and respect for other races and nations? How can it create true 
world-mindedness in boys and girls? 

The program has been prepared with these problems in mind. The 
first evening great speakers will outline the nature of world problems, and 
discuss the interest of religion in their solution. The second evening will 
be devoted to a study of things that hinder; and the third will reveal con- 
tributions which science and religion can offer toward the creation of true 
world-mindedness in youth. 





*IMPORTANT: Will those who plan to attend write for proper vouchers, 


-* iwhich: should-be-available by February 15th. 
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The convention’s day sessions will first study with great care seven 
outstanding experiments leading toward the creation of healthy world 
attitudes in youth. Then attention will be turned toward effects of the 
Christian missionary enterprise, abroad and at home. As a result of for- 
eign missions, what do the less developed peoples of the earth think of us? 
As a result of missionary addresses and propaganda at home, what attitudes 
have we created toward people abroad? Are these what they ought to be? 
How can they be improved? The third afternoon will be devoted to two 
great addresses. One well-known educator will tell us whether true world- 
mindedness depends upon good will or information, upon character or 
intelligence. The closing address by an outstanding professor of religious 
education will indicate the specific contributions of religious education in 
developing this true world-mindedness. 

A, really significant program, all the more vital when studied in the 
international atmosphere of Toronto. 

World renowned speakers have been secured. We do not give all their 
names, since the list is not complete. Such men, however, as Sir Robert 
Falconer, the Hon. Newton Rowell, President Donald J. Cowling, Dean 
William Russell, Professor Theodore G. Soares and Mr. Galen M. Fisher 
are among those who have definitely accepted. 

The convention has long felt the need of providing a brief period of 
relaxation from the labor of study. This year it has been found. After a 
short business session Thursday afternoon, the convention will adjourn to 
enjoy as a group the hospitality of Canada. Two especially fine treats are 
in store. The Mendelssohn Choir, Canada’s greatest musical organization, 
composed of 240 trained singers and 96 players, will give recitals during 
the last two convention days. Dr. H. A. Fricker, the Choir Conductor, has 
most graciously invited the delegates in attendance to sit in on the Thursday 
afternoon rehearsal to hear Bach’s Peasant Cantata, and The New Life by 
Wolff Ferari. Either before or after the musical program the convention 
will take a twelve mile drive about Toronto, visiting parliament buildings, 
the university, and other famous and historical spots. 

A prevailing spirit of worship will run throughout the convention meet- 
ings. Three great spiritual leaders of Canada have agreed to lead the 
evening sessions in worship. Men known for spiritual insight have been 
chosen as chairmen of the day sessions, and will seek to preserve the same 
reverent atmosphere there. The Toronto committee has planned for three 
very fine half hours of music to precede the evening sessions. Inspiration 
and worship, therefore, are assured. 

Remember the dates: Departmental meetings Tuesday morning and 
afternoon, March 9; the convention proper from the evening of the 9th 
through the afternoon of the 12th. 

Remember the place: The King Edward Hotel in Toronto, five minutes’ 
ride or ten minutes’ walk from the railway station. Day sessions will be 
held in the hotel, evening sessions in the Metropolitan Church, only ten 
minutes away. 

Delegates will of course make their own reservations, writing directly 
to the King Edward Hotel. It is a noble hotel; the service is perfect, and 
the rates are low. 

Pretty good convention news, don’t you think? 





WHAT HAS GARY DONE IN TEN YEARS? 
MARY ELIZABETH ABERNETHY* 


Since the city’s birth twenty years ago in February, 1906, it has held 
the attention of the country and, in a measure, of the world because of its 
remarkable growth, its great steel industries, its unique public school system, 
and, lastly, its plan of week-day religious education. 

A little over ten years ago one of the Protestant religious leaders of 
Gary, inspired by the work a Jewish rabbi was doing with the children of 
his congregation, took the first step toward the establishment of week-day 
schools for religious instruction among Protestant churches. A backward 
look over those ten years reveals some very interesting developments, many 
problems and difficulties, some successes, but on the whole, a steady and 
gradual growth, we hope, toward the ultimate goal. 

As a city Gary has been forging ahead: 


1913 1925 
Population, approximately ....2. 066 6sesceseses 36,000 75,000 
Per cent of foreign and colored............... 79% 
A SN, «0c p-55 badbeee ewe cee ¥ Waa 5 19 
Ne SING a 0.55.5 bah ote eS bee be 126 398 
Pabitc echool enrollment... .. oo... ccccscscees. 5,652 15,808 
Parochial school enrollment................... 2,942 
Number of books in library................... 18,000 110,000 
ee EONS, . ..« vais Su cacd'en Seaee ude ONY $601,087.21 $2,213,315.43 


(Cost of first building, in 1906, $500.00.) 


In the realm of its week-day religious schools, what conclusions has 
Gary reached in the past ten years and what is she doing now? 

I. She has found the present co-operative plan of organization the most 
effective for her needs. Ten years ago when Mr. Wirt gave permission to 
the churches of Gary to take the children of their own constituency during 
the school day for religious instruction, eight Protestant churches accepted 
this offer. After experimenting for three years some of the leaders felt 
that this plan was not the most efficient, nor productive of the greatest 
results because (1) There was duplication of buildings, equipment, and 
effort. It happened that there were five churches grouped around one public 
school building, each church drawing a small per cent of the pupils from 
this one school. (2) It-was difficult to secure teachers. In some cases the 
pastors were taking the responsibility of the supervision, and in a few 
instances were doing some of the teaching; this, added to their other duties, 
made too great a burden. It was necessary to secure local teachers, without 
special training, to help the pastors. (3) The churches were not reaching 
a large number of children. Only one school was being adequately served, 
and two others were being reached in a very small way. The total number 
of pupils reached by the eight Protestant churches was only 750. 

In 1917 agitation was begun for a co-operative plan. Attempts had 
been made once or twice before but were fruitless, partly because of incipient 
jealousies among the various churches and also because no generally accept- 
able plan of organization nor curriculum could be decided upon. Finally, 


*Miss Abernethy is Superintendent of Community Church Schools, Gary, Indiana. 
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after much discussion and argument, five of the original eight churches 
decided to enter a co-operative arrangement. Some of the churches hesitated 
because they felt that (1) If the week-day school was removed from their 
own church it would no longer act as a feeder to the Sunday school. (2) That 
if children attended classes in other churches during the week they might 
be drawn to these churches on Sunday. (3) That with no denominational 
emphasis the children would lose their denominational loyalty. These five 
churches appointed a Board of Religious Education made up of the pastor, 
the superintendent, and two lay members from each co-operating church. 
They elected a superintendent and three teachers. They selected centers near 
each of three public school buildings, at one school erecting a building for 
this purpose, and in the fall of 1917 opened three schools. 

The superiority of this new plan over the old for the situation in Gary 
was very apparent. (1) Teachers especially trained for religious work could 
be secured. (2) Since they were giving their entire time to the work they 
could care for many children. (3) The plan avoided duplication. One 
center, where before there had been five centers, took care of all the children 
from one school. Three teachers and a superintendent cared for the chil- 
dren that before had required from nine to fifteen workers. (4) A much 
larger number of children was reached. (5) One of the most important 
results of this co-operative plan has been the developing of a community 
consciousness. Boys and girls are discovering that there are some tasks in 
the world. so tremendous that it takes all Christian people working together 
to accomplish them. 

The second year the faculty was somewhat increased, four centers were 
added, making a total of seven, and the enrollment grew from 800 in Sep- 
tember to 2,100 in June. In the third year, 1920, eight centers were in 
operation and the enrollment reached 3,100. In the second semester of the 
fourth year ten centers were being operated, and the enrollment grew to 
3,700. The next two years showed a decrease in enrollment due to two 
reasons: (1) Catholics awakened to the fact that many children of Catholic 
parentage were attending Protestant schools. To overcome this, Catholics 
opened centers beside several of the public schools and took all children 
whom they could claim. (2) The finances proved to be such a serious prob- 
lem, due to the steel mill strike and consequent industrial depression, that it 
was impossible to open as many centers as had been in operation in previous 
years. The enrollment these two years dropped to 3,100 and 3,200. The 
following year, with nine centers, the enrollment grew to 4,100. In 1924- 
1925 with eight centers the enrollment reached 4,500. This, however, 
included kindergarten children, who, at the request of the superintendent of 
schools, were taken for a month before Christmas and before Easter to learn 
the religious significance of these two days. This year, 1925-26, with eight 
centers, the enrollment has reached already over 4,200, not including kinder- 
garten children. With two centers which will be opened the first of the year 
the enrollment will probably reach 5,000. 

II. When this work began, in 1914, pupils were allowed to come at 
their auditorium period. The public school, however, was endeavoring to 
make this a period of real instruction, and accordingly, after two years, the 
auditorium period was withdrawn. Pupils then had to choose between play 
periods and religious instruction. Some of the leaders in the week day 
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school viewed this change with considerable trepidation, for they felt no 
normal child would give up his play to come to a church for religious classes ; 
but the steadily growing enrollment, the response of the children, and their 
apparent willingness to substitute religious instruction for play astonished as 
well as delighted the teachers. 

III. During the first few years after the establishment of the week- 
day religious schools all of the grade pupils had two hours of free play 
during each school day. Gradually this play time has been lessened. At 
first the upper grades were reduced to one period a day; now they have 
only two a week. The lower grades also have had some of their free time 
filled with music, expression, and library. This has complicated the program 
of the week-day schools to a considerable extent. This year the conflict has 
been quite serious. The public schools, in an attempt to economize, are 
reducing the number of physical directors, substituting science for a part 
of the physical training work. This has made necessary a program with which 
classes in religious education cannot be correlated. As a result, in one school, 
it has been impossible to provide classes for any children above sixth grade. 
This has brought a protest from the pupils as well as the parents, but for 
the present there seems to be no help. 

IV. When week-day classes were first started, and up to within three 
years ago, two grades were combined into one group, beginning with 1A 
pupils. This plan was followed, not because it was the most desirable, but 
because the pupils could more easily be accommodated. Week-day religious 
work has become so popular, however, that except in the schools that are 
largely Catholic, the classes come en masse and combinations of grades into 
groups have had to be abandoned. 

V. When the work was begun over ten years ago, no attempt was 
made to reach colored children in the segregated schools. Today there are 
religious classes for pupils of both segregated schools and for colored chil- 
dren in mixed schools. There are enrolled this year nearly 1,400 colored 
children. 

VI. Work with high school students is not yet on a satisfactory basis, 
but the difficulty is not so much lack of student interest as lack of oppor- 
tunity. High school pupils are allowed to come only at one study hour per 
week and then on the condition that their school grade average is 85 per cent. 

The Board planned to have at least two high school teachers, a man for 
the boys and a woman for the girls, but because of insufficient funds it has 
been impossible to carry out this plan. For two years the Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago has cooperated by sending a graduate student, 
Rev. Lawrence T. Nutting, for one day a week the first year, and for three 
days the second year. This was a fairly satisfactory arrangement, but 
work with boys developed to such an extent that more than three days was 
required and Mr. Nutting was giving considerably more time than he felt 
he should in justice to his university work. The boys were taking an inter- 
esting and helpful course prepared by Mr. Nutting which carried out the 
idea of the four-fold life. Owing to special financial difficulties again this 
year, Mr. Nutting’s place has not been filled and no classes are being offered 
for boys alone. At the request of some parents and some boys themselves, 
the classes in the Bible credit course which the girls are taking were opened 
to them also, and many took advantage of the privilege. 
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A full time teacher for girls, who is also assistant principal, has been 
conducting classes for three years. The girls voted to take the Indiana 
Bible credit course, but it is interesting to note that they have become so 
engrossed in discussion of practical applications of Bible teachings, growing 
out of their study, that with a few exceptions they have asked to forfeit the 
credit and take the time for discussion. 

VII. Nothing has undergone more change than the curriculum. When 
the work was begun over ten years ago in Gary, religious education to the 
majority of people meant just one thing—the study of the Bible. If any 
worker had been courageous enough to add anything more, there would 
have been danger of ending the whole movement, but the years have brought 
increased wisdom and understanding. Today we are attempting, not to 
give mere information and facts, but to make the child’s whole life religious. 
This means that instead of putting material first, we are putting the child 
first. We start with his every day experiences in home, school, playground 
and community, and bring to bear on these experiences such material, Bibli- 
cal and other, as shall help him to discover for himself what is Christian 
conduct—the Jesus way of living. In all these situations and relationships, 
Christ’s life and teachings are always the test. It may be well to add that 
the children are getting all the Bible material that is within their compre- 
hension and experience, but they are getting it now in a way which makes 
the Bible real. The children can discover the connection between their own 
experiences and the truths found in the experience of Bible characters. 
Each teacher is experimenting, trying to find the needs of her pupils, and 
the best ways of meeting those needs to bring about desired results. 

With seventh and eighth grade children a little different plan is being 
tried this year. These pupils were being brought face to face with the 
apparent conflict between science and religion. It was startling to discover 
the questionings and doubts in the minds of these seventh and eighth grade 
boys and girls, produced by their inability to reconcile the instruction they 
received in public school with the literal Bible interpretations many of them 
heard in Sunday school. The pupils have been very frank and outspoken, 
the discussions have been lively and exceedingly interesting. One boy said 
at the beginning of the semester, “Oh, all those stories in the Old Testament 
are bunk, I don’t believe any of them, but I never dared to say it before.” 
Through wise questioning and the presentation of other material, pupils are 
finding their way out to solid ground. They are understanding the Bible 
in a new way, and will never lose it again. 

The joy and relief of some of these twelve- and thirteen-year-old chil- 
dren is almost pathetic when they discover it need not be science or religion. 
Their faces grow radiant when they are helped to think their way through 
their doubts back to God. Two boys said, “We are so glad we are taking 
this course this year, we like God lots better than we used to.” 

VIII. An experiment is being made to discover growth in conduct 
and in religious ideas through tests and measurements. Space does not per- 
mit detailed explanation, but the results have been sufficiently encouraging to 
make the experiments very much worth while. 

IX. There has been a change in the plan of financial support. When 
the work started, denominational boards gave financial assistance to individ- 
ual week-day religious schools because Gary was considered an experimental 
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station. This support was continued after the churches united their efforts, 
but with the understanding that it would gradually be withdrawn. This 
means that increasingly the burden has fallen upon Gary. If the city were 
older and had some established wealth, and if its churches were not strug- 
gling more or less for existence, week-day work would be supported through 
the budgets of the individual churches. Since conditions are as they are, the 
religious schools must be carried on by voluntary subscriptions. 

Gary has fewer than 2,500 families represented in the membership of 
the Protestant churches. Just at present nine out of the thirteen Protestant 
churches are either constructing or remodeling their buildings, which means 
that these comparatively few families must bear very heavy burdens to sup- 
port the religious demands of the city. 

Two years ago the finance committee started an organization called the 
Community Church School Association, with $5.00 membership dues, also 
a sustaining fund membership made up of those who contributed $25.00 
or more. This has met with considerable success, and will solve to a very 
great extent the financial problems of the week-day religious schools, but 
it will involve a continuous educational program. Gary’s population changes 
so constantly that there is always virgin soil to work upon. 

X. A closer correlation with the public school has also developed. In 
several schools which are small enough that individual children can be 
watched, the teacher in the week-day religious school has worked with the 
public school teacher and principal in solving conduct problems. The results 
have been very satisfactory; the public school teachers and principals have 
been enthusiastic over the outcome. Successful attempts have also been made 
to correlate teaching material, the teacher using the stories which the pupils 
have already had in public school and giving them a religious interpretation. 
Missionary instruction has been correlated with geography so that pupils 
associated Eskimos and the children of China and India, for instance, with 
their religious needs. 

XI. Correlation with the Sunday school has passed through several 
stages. Ten years ago, when week-day teaching was largely biblical, there 
was considerable duplication. To avoid this, an attempt was made in at 
least one Sunday school to change the Sunday plan, for it was felt that 
week-day teachers, having had more thorough training, could do more effi- 
cient Bible teaching during the week. Now that the curriculum in the week- 
day school is undergoing another decided change there is little duplication 
and little close correlation. Plans are beginning to be worked out, however, 
looking toward, not the correlation of material, but the correlation of activi- 
ties and instruction around the needs of the child. 

XII. A definite attempt is being made to work with the home. The 
feeling is increasingly strong that unless the home can work with the church 
and the school and the week-day religious school, the most valuable results 
cannot be achieved. Unless the spiritual tone of the home can be raised, 
unless the parents themselves can be trained religiously, they will be unable 
to help their children. As one step toward this end the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation and the faculty of the week-day religious school are working to- 
gether on family worship programs. They differ from any that have here- 
tofore been published, in that suggestions for discussion are given with each 
program. Wherever possible at least one question or one situation within 
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the comprehension of the younger children is given, so that they, too, may 
enter into the discussion. Primarily, these programs are for parents and 
older children, but younger children get the atmosphere and the unconscious 
influence from the entire family’s reading together the Scripture and pray- 
ing together. This is just a beginning, of course, and the result is uncertain. 

XIII. When the cooperative plan was first tried, in 1917, it was with 
much misgiving that some of the churches entered. Those misgivings have 
entirely disappeared. The Sunday schools in every church have grown and 
week-day religious schools have been given the chief credit. The original 
five churches have increased to twenty, including the colored churches. One 
of the results of this spirit of cooperation has been the inauguration of a 
Woman’s Federation of Churches, which is proving to be one of the finest 
things that has ever been started in Gary. These women have conducted 
week-day religious financial campaigns, they have taken charge of a relig- 
ious survey, and also a survey of living conditions among the colored people. 
They are developing, as the children have, a community consciousness, and 
they are discovering that there are civic responsibilities which must be borne 
by all religious bodies working together. 

XIV. What is Gary’s goal? 

1. A week-day religious center beside each public school. 

2. An opportunity for every child who desires it to have at least one 
hour of religious instruction during the week. 

3. A sufficiently large faculty to provide for small classes. This will 
insure more individual work and constructive experimentation. 

4. A correlated program of activities and instruction which shall 
include all the agencies interested in the welfare of the child. 





WINNETKA PLAN OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
REV. J. W. F. DAVIES* 


Religious education is in the ascendancy. There is an eagerness to 
know what other churches are doing. As all efforts become common know- 
ledge, progress is bound to be more sure. There is no perfect plan of relig- 
ious education. I hope there never will be. Progress in religious education 
matters will continually call for changes in plans that have worked. Each 
plan, however, is a suggestion of what to do or what not to do in the making 
of the next plan. 

The Winnetka church school is organized on the basis of the public 
schools in order that there may be no confusion among the pupils regarding 
terms. The grade is the unit that is emphasized and conforms exactly to 
the public school grade. The beginners’ department includes children four 
and five years of age who meet by themselves in their own room. The pri- 
mary, including the first, second and third grades, meets in a room fer 
worship, the first grade going to their own room while grades two and 
three have their story-work together, later going to tables in class units. 
These two groups meet at nine-thirty. 





* Dr. Davies is Director of Community House, Winnetka, IIl. 
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The other group meeting at nine-thirty includes grades 7 to 12. They 
meet in the church auditorium for a short service of worship, and at five 
minutes to ten go to their individual class rooms, boys and girls meeting 
in separate classes. 

At ten-twenty grades 4, 5, and 6 meet in the church auditorium for a 
service of worship. Lack of class rooms makes it necessary for this group 
to come later than the others. They go to their classes at a quarter to eleven, 
at the time when the first group vacates the class rooms. They remain 
in class session until twelve o’clock. 

At a quarter to eleven the beginners and those in the first, second and 
third grade go to their homes, while many of those in the seventh and eighth 
grades and the high school remain for church worship. The older high 
school students are expected to attend the regular adult church worship, 
while those in the seventh and eighth are expected to attend a junior serv- 
ice of worship, option being given to those in the first and second year high 
school, because of differences of development and differences in emphasis, 
to choose which service they shall attend. 

Under this scheme it is possible to have the older pupils remain the 
whole of Sunday morning. The boys’ choir which sings in the church school 
worship rehearses from nine to nine-thirty. A council composed of a repre- 
sentative from every class of this upper school meets once a month at nine 
o’clock, so it has been proven that it is possible to have boys and girls from 
nine until twelve in continuous session. 

The staff for this organization consists of the teaching force, the min- 
ister of education, a supervisor of teaching, and four secretaries who take 
care of enrollment, supplies, money, and office organization. 

The distances are so great that it has been feasible to have a bus service 
which makes regular trips along prescribed routes bringing the smaller chil- 
dren from the extreme parts of the community. 

The church finances its school. A regular item is placed in the church 
budget to cover the expense of supplies, which include texts for the pupils, 
book covers, writing paper, pencils, maps, blackboards and other permanent 
equipment, and payment for bus service. 

Of course the most important factor in a school is the teacher. Our 
teachers are not paid, but for the most part are people of fine training who 
understand the principles and art of teaching. They are chosen with care, 
recognizing the principle that not every one ean teach. Many of them have 
had experience as trained teachers in schools and, as in the public school, 
each one instructs a particular grade year after year, specializing in that 
grade, in the subject taught, and in the pupils to be taught. This permits 
pupils to have a variety of teachers, which is quite important. 

The teachers have meetings for the discussion of general problems of 
the school, and also for the discussion of subjects of general interest. Dif- 
ferent kinds of classes are held during the week which some find it a great 
advantage to attend. Every fall a course is given by the pastor of the 
church on Tuesday mornings which is open to any in the community who 
can come. Women teachers have gained a good deal of inspiration and 
point of view as well as fresh material from these classes. It is quite neces- 
sary that teachers have the opportunity of attending classes or doing reading. 
They must not only measure up with public school teachers but they must 
in addition be religious teachers. 
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The curriculum is made up from the best available materials which 
have been published. In some instances it has been necessary to make up 
courses, because it seemed necessary to give special material to fit the needs 
of a certain group. Most of our texts are chosen from graded series like 
the University of Chicago, the Scribners, the International graded, or the 
Abingdon Press. A few are texts which are not classified in a regular series. 

The school tries to furnish the teacher any supply desired for class 
work. Class equipment must be entirely adequate and approximate the 
equipment of the day schools, if this work is going to have the respect of 
the pupils. 

Probably the most important recent development which has taken place 
is the effort now being made to correlate the curriculum of the public 
school with that of the church school. So much can be accomplished if 
public schools give instruction in historical, geographical, and biographical 
material which they can do so well, and leave the church school teacher to 
build on this, thus leading youth into a religious construction and interpre- 
tation of life. 

Records are kept by teachers of the work done by pupils, and reports 
are sent to the parents of children in the upper classes. At the end of the 
year the office records the pupil’s work, and if his grade is ninety-five or 
over he is admitted to an honor society known as the Rudolph Matz Order 
of the Gold Star and a gold star pin is given as an emblem of membership. 
Announcement of this fact is not made until graduation. Teachers often 
consult their classes as to what they think about the standing of various 
pupils. 

Offerings are made by class units, each class deciding a month in 
advance what its gift shall go to. The teacher presents a list of things and 
the class chooses the particular object to which they desire their gift to go 
for the month. Often they choose something which has not been suggested 
by the teacher. At the end of the month they can go to the treasurer in 
her office, get a check for the amount of their offerings, and send it with a 
letter which one of their number has been delegated to write. The objects 
to which they give are concrete, worthy objects. Thus they are trained to 
choose things worth while and develop judgment in giving. 

Training in worship is an essential part of any rounded plan of religious 
education. While there must be acquaintance with materials of worship, 
these are best given in the classes themselves. The thing that really counts 
most is having the children worship. With the beginners and the primary 
this is simple. In the secondary and upper schools, services of worship are 
conducted using only worshipful material. If announcements are necessary, 
these are given before worship begins. 

When the secondary school, fourth to sixth grades, had to meet at the 
later hour, an experiment was tried. Half the first period was devoted to 
memorization and to discussion of the materials of worship. The teachers 
noticed at once a change in the pupils—they became restless, seemingly 
tired, and lost their keen eagerness for the class work. The question was 
raised whether the trouble was the worship service. So all the explanations 
and ‘the memorization work were put again into the class room and empha- 
sis again placed on worship. The result was that the youngsters were in 
a far better condition to go ahead with their class work. Hence we are 
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convinced that a short period of real worship is very advantageous to the 
class period. This second period of worship at ten-twenty is also in the 
church auditorium, which is the best place to conduct worship because it 
has been built for that sole purpose. 

For the upper school a church service is conducted during the time of 
the adult service. This is quite different from the preliminary worship 
which ‘they had before the class session, but unfortunately it is conducted 
in a room which was not built for church worship. The effect is not so 
good as it will be when it is possible to make a better arrangement. Atmos- 
phere has a great deal to do in developing a service of worship. 

Many opportunities are given for expressional work and doing things 
for other people far and near, especially at Thanksgiving and Christmas time. 
The church has its own missionaries across the seas and maintains a live 
interest in their work because the classes are continually doing things for 
them. 

Let me give one illustration of the way in which boys and girls react 
to concrete suggestions. A lady who had had a bit of experience in a 
southern mountain school spoke at the worship service, mentioning the 
fact that these children did not have pennies to spend and consequently had 
very little candy, if any. One class suggested that they try to raise a little 
money and send some candy to this school to be used at Christmas time. 
They presented the matter to other classes. One class decided that it 
would not spend any money for candy during the following week and 
would bring that money the following Sunday. The teacher immediately 
said, “Well, I’d like to give up something,” and he said, “I don’t spend 
money for candy. I'll go without cigars.” The class received the sugges- 
tion with enthusiasm, and the following Sunday brought in something over 
eight dollars. The money from different classes was turned over to the 
class that made the original suggestion and it was able to send sixty-six 
pounds of candy ‘to be distributed among the children of the hills who 
have none. 

The high school group has been having the most successful young peo- 
ple’s meetings that the author knows anything about. Each year the high 
school freshmen can come into the organization while the seniors leave it, 
so its membership is always among those in the high school stage. The 
plan is to have an hour’s discussion, going to the bottom of the particular 
subject. A leader has charge of the meeting, opening it with a hymn, some- 
times a scripture reference, and then proceeding at once with the subject 
in hand. There is the freest kind of discussion imaginable, of things which 
are of vital interest to the group. The following subjects discussed this 
fall up to February first will illustrate how practical they are. They were 
chosen by the group four months in advance: 

Are we to live for the life of today or the life to come? 

Leadership. 

Are you supposed to cheat in solitaire? 

Shall we study day school lessons on Sunday? 

Is a Christian ever justified in refusing to be a church member? 

What and where are heaven and hell? 

What is swearing? 

The art of giving. 
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What do you call being neighborly ¢ 

Religious tolerance. 

The value of missions. 

The difference between religion and morals. 

Are American Christmas customs Christian? 

The challenge of a new year. 

My favorite passage of scripture, and why. 

My greatest help in time of temptation. 

How to avoid the “ego?” 

How can we know what is right and what is wrong? 


These young people get into some of the deepest philosophical discus- 
sions, as well as some of the most practical, which have to do with their 
own local high school, and often take their decisions to the principal. Two 
decisions referred to him this year relate to cheating in examinations and 
to whether or not an arrangement could be made whereby week-end assign- 
ments could be discontinued for pupils of certain high standing. The mem- 
bers are very sincere and desirous of getting to the bottom of the discus- 
sion. The two ministers are usually present, one asking occasional ques- 
tions and the other speaking toward the end, summing up the religious 
value of the discussion. 

A men’s class and a women’s class in the school decide for themselves 
what their study shall be, and a young men’s class will be organized under 
the direction of a third minister who is just about to take up his work. 
The church is planning a six weeks’ institute this winter, which should be 
of value to teachers, members of the congregation, and to the community. 
It is quite as necessary that adults do some serious educational work as 
that children do it. Small groups are not to be despised and mass efforts 
must be undertaken. 

We live in a growing, changing world, and must keep pace with chang- 
ing thoughts and ideals in religion, in order fully to live in our time. 





IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
J. H. MONTGOMERY* 


California is so effectually isolated by mountains and deserts that few 
of us can often make first hand contacts with the work in other parts of the 
country. We must depend on books and papers and occasional visitors to 
keep us informed. 

To be thrown, then, on our own resources and made responsible for our 
local program is, no doubt, advantageous in many ways. It carries with it 
also the risk of narrowness. 

In trying to single out some phases as significant and worthy of being 
reported, the writer fears that the things selected may be very familiar and 
commonplace to those of wider experience. It is, therefore, with much hesi- 
tation that the task is undertaken. 





*Professor in the University of Southern California. 
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The General Situation. Southern California is a term locally used to 
designate that portion of the state south of Tehachapi. It includes about 
half the area and rather more than half the population of the state. There 
is only one large city, Los Angeles, with a population of between 800,000 and 
over a million, depending on whether the authority is the United States 
census or the Realty Board. Some 300 protestant churches, with 75,000 
members, are found in this metropolitan area. About 1,200 more churches 
are situated in smaller cities, towns or the country. The members of these 
churches are from all parts of the country and represent many shades of 
religious belief. 

There are nearly one hundred directors of religious education serving 
local churches, five denominational directors and one community director. 

Occidental College, Whittier College, California Christian College, 
Pomona College and the University of Southern California have departments 
of Religious Education, while Redlands University is about to form such 
a department. 

R.E.A. of Southern California. The Religious Education Association 
of Southern California is now in its fifth year. Its membership was at first 
limited to those actively engaged as directors or on college faculties; it was 
afterward extended to include any interested persons. A further require- 
ment is membership in the national R. E. A. Meetings are held every two 
months. Two rather extensive pieces of work have been carried out by the 
Association, both of which were largely directed by the department of Reli- 
gious Education of the University of Southern California. The first of 
these was a study of the religious life of students in the colleges of Southern 
California. This was made in 1923-24. Last year a similar study of a 
limited group of high school boys was undertaken. Church and Sunday 
school attendance, Bible knowledge, attitudes toward religious institutions, 
social reactions, recreation, campus activities and home situations were 
included in the survey. Questionnaires were used, but the main reliance 
was placed on a number of personal interviews held with boys by a graduate 
student of the department. 

For three years the Association, in cooperation with the University, has 
published the Southern California Journal of Religious Education. Reports 
of these two surveys have been published in its columns. The Journal 
appears bi-monthly and its editors desire to make it very practica! and useful 
to those facing the actual problems of the field. 

During the present winter the Association is planning to continue the 
study of religious life among high school children. It also has planned 
programs on “Case Work in Religious Education,” “Contact with the Home,” 
and “Correlation with the Public School”. 

Pasadena Community Organization. Pasadena is a city of churches. 
It has wealth and gives an unusually generous support to its educational 
work. Five of ‘the larger churches have full time directors. The organiza- 
tions of the First Presbyterian and First Methodist churches are especially 
worthy of mention. Each has recently completed commodious and well 
equipped church school buildings, and each has an educational staff of several 
full time, paid workers. 

Two years ago the Pasadena Council of Religious Education employed 
a full time director and has since engaged in an active program of work. An 
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important feature of this program has been the vacation church school work. 
In the summer of 1925 twenty-five churches participated in supporting 
schools in sixteen centers. The total enrollment was 1,760, with an average 
attendance of about 1,200. The experiment was tried in the intermediate 
departments of organizing “Junior-High Clubs” centering about a study of 
the church. The success of the plan is indicated by a hundred per cent 
increase in enrollment of intermediate boys and girls. Training in worship 
was emphasized and so far as possible the hand work took the form of 
Christian service for others. Forty denominations and twenty-three nation- 
alities were represented in the enrollment, an indication of the wide appeal 
of this work. 

During the fall a very successful community training school has been 
conducted. Its program has followed the usual lines, the colleges being 
called upon to assist in the teaching.- 

In anticipation of a demand for week day instruction in the not too 
distant future, an experiment is being carried on by the Pasadena Council. 
A center has been established near one of the public schools, and about sixty 
pupils enrolled in after-school religious classes. In this way problems of 
finance, program, curriculum and teaching force are being worked out so 
that a larger plan may be developed later on the basis of real experience with 
local conditions. 

Congress on Religious Education. At the suggestion of the State 
Church Federation a representative committee has undertaken to plan a three 
day Congress on Religious Education, to be held in February. At this 
writing the plans are not fully developed in detail. It is hoped to enlist all 
the forces interested in giving the children of California an ample oppor- 
tunity for the moral and religious training not now available in the public 
schools. No denominational lines will be drawn and the cooperation of 
educators, service clubs, and all public-minded citizens is being sought. By 
means of programs dealing with vital themes discussed by speakers of 
national reputation, it is hoped to impress the state strongly upon this 
important subject. The congress is not planned in the interest of Sunday 
schools, week day instruction, or any other method. It intends rather to 
make clear the peril of education unbraced by religious sanctions, of sharp- 
ened wits lacking moral controls. If this can be done convincingly organiza- 
tion and method can be readily developed. 

On the College Campuses. As was stated above, five of the denomina- 
tional colleges of Southern California have departments of Religious Educa- 
tion. Among these the youngest department is at the California Christian 
College, Los Angeles. The introductory course in religious education is 
required by faculty action for the A. B. degree. A certificate is offered for 
the completion of a prescribed course which includes a year of supervised 
teaching and other standard courses. 

At Whittier College twelve semester hours in religious education, with 
related Bible courses, constitute a major course for graduation. Members 
of the faculty have been active in the Whittier Community Training School. 

The Department of Religion and Ethics at Occidental College consists 
of three divisions, one of which is that of Religious Education. The well 
arranged curriculum is enriched with many special lectures by experts in 
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different fields of specialization. An interesting project carried out by one 
of the advanced classes was the surveying of more than sixty local churches. 
This was not only a valuable laboratory experience for the students involved, 
but gave the churches the benefit of a scientific study of their conditions, 
problems and resources. 

The oldest and largest department is that at the University of Southern 
California. Two somewhat unusual and interesting pieces of work may be 
noted. Students majoring in the department are required to complete a year 
of supervised field work. This course is conducted by means of occasional 
group conferences, weekly individual student conferences, and supervision 
on the field by the instructor. Among the projects now under way may be 
mentioned: superintendence of handwork for the junior church of a large 
city church; teaching English to a class of Japanese women; working out a 
social service program for an Epworth League; leadership of a boys’ group 
in a neighborhood settlement; teaching a young people’s class; teaching first 
year junior boys. 

The class in dramatic presentation, after a thorough study of principles 
and methods, has made practical application of the same by presenting several 
short plays. Among these, one of special interest is “A Japanese Madonna.” 
It is the story of a Japanese girl in an American college who became a Chris- 
tian through taking part in a Christmas pantomime. The class has given the 
play at several churches during the Christmas season. 

A unique service has been rendered to many churches in the vicinity 
of Pomona College at Claremont. Members of the staff in Religious Educa- 
tion have spent many week-ends conducting conferences and making surveys. 
The plan usually is to visit the Sunday school, observing its equipment and 
program, speak at the church service and then conduct a conference with the 
officers and teachers of the school. At other times a larger team has per- 
formed a similar service for several churches in the community, holding a 
joint conference and closing with an inspirational union service in the 
evening. This year a very important forward step has been taken which 
makes the Claremont Community Church a laboratory for the Department 
of Religion. The head of the department has charge of the school; all heads 
of Sunday school departments, boys’ and girls’ workers, the secretary, and 
a visitor are paid. Thus has been initiated a project in local church work 
which promises much. The experiment is too new for comment at this time; 
it will be watched with interest. 

Week Day Religious Instruction. During the winter of 1922 an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to secure legislation permitting the use of released 
time for religious instruction. This attempt was renewed at the 1924-25 
session of the legislature with the introduction of the Miller Bill. A good 
deal of preparatory work was carried on through conferences, meetings of 
those interested, discussions in the press and interviews with members of 
the legislature. The bill was tabled in committee, taken from the committee 
by a vote of 49 to 25 and finally defeated by a vote of 41 to 33 in the 
Assembly. 

That our experience may perhaps be a guide to other states, a few 
observations may be in order as to our lack of success. The ignorance of 
legislators and their confusing of the issue with an attempt to compel the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools, made clear that very much more 
must be done in enlightening them about the purpose and method of week 
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day instruction. There were four well-known denominational groups whose 
failure to co-operate ranged from indifference to very active opposition. 
Two of these groups were represented in the initial conference by men who 
went on record as heartily in favor of the plan. Eventually these represen- 
tatives dropped out and when the bill was actually before the legislature 
others were present engaged in active lobbying against it. The school law 
of California is very complex, having been added to from time to time over a 
long period of years. If the proposed law had been passed there would still 
have been many perplexing questions of adjustment. No doubt these could 
have been solved, but the point is that proposed legislation of this nature 
should be very carefully drawn. Finally many earnest advocates of week 
day religious instruction feel that the churches are far from ready to assume 
this responsibility. The most immediate need, therefore, is an intelligent 
appreciation of the need and methods so that Christian people may demand 
the necessary laws and then be ready to use fully the opportunity thus 
created. 

In the meantime, in a few localities, week day classes are being con- 
ducted successfully. Berkeley, in Northern California, has over 700 children 
enrolled. Riverside has several schools and reference has been made to the 
Pasadena experiment. Perhaps this may be the wise way to proceed. If 
demonstration can be given in many localities of the possibilities of week day 
work the advisability of including it in the educational program of the child 
may become evident. 

Daily Vacation Church Schools. This type of work seems to have met 
with unusual favor in Southern California. Statistics of such schools are 
notoriously hard to obtain. As nearly as can be ascertained, however, nearly 
200 ‘schools were held last summer with about 20,000 pupils enrolled. The 
majority of these were of the cooperating church type, a few being com- 
munity schools and some others of the individual church variety. Paid teach- 
ers, trained in preliminary three-day institutes, are the rule. 

The story is told of a well-known clergyman who returned to sunny 
California after a few weeks in the snow storms of an eastern winter. 
“Well,” he is reported to have said, with an inadvertent Spoonerism, “it 
surely does seem good to get back to sin-kussed California.” Paradoxical 
as it may seem the fact that our state is “sun-kissed” constitutes one of our 
serious problems in religious work. Our much advertised climate makes 
possible week-end trips and Sunday excursions to mountains or beaches 
almost every week in the year. This simply serves to bring into high relief 
what we are learning everywhere to regard as fundamental to success,— 
that is, the co-operation of the home. Parental indifference soon is reflected 
in children’s attitudes. So we in Southern California find our major problem 
to be that common to all. It is nothing less than the creation of an intelli- 
gent, patriotic, Christian demand for those institutions and methods which 
shall best give ample moral and religious training to our boys and girls. 
When this is done with something like complete efficiency, we shall no longer 
care nor need to ask, “What ails our youth?” 





ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM GREATER 
NEW YORK 


KATHARINE L. RICHARDS* 


To have a six-page section of the annual report of the president of a 
large university devoted to “Religion in Education” is unusual, to judge 
by the immediate and widespread attention given to this portion of President 
Butler’s Annual Report. Dr. Butler’s picture of the situation in religious 
education is not an encouraging one. He finds a large proportion of the 
protestant clergy “poorly endowed and poorly educated.” For the children, 
he declares, “It is not practicable to include religious instruction in the pro- 
gram of studies on the same plane with literature, science, art and morals. 
Therefore unless religious instruction is to disappear entirely, provision must 
be made for it by the family and by the church. The outstanding fact is, 
however, that both the family and the church have abdicated as systematic 
and serious teachers of religion.” While, during the elementary and sec- 
ondary school years, religious instruction must remain outside the school, 
the college, according to President Butler, “if it is to do its full duty, must 
not only offer opportunity for religious worship, but must also provide defi- 
nite instruction in religion for those who seek it.” He continues, “It is a 
satisfaction to record the fact that during the past few years the number 
and the extent of the courses of instruction offered at Columbia to under- 
graduates, both men and women, in religious subjects have notably increased. 
The attendance upon these courses steadily increases and their good effect 
is marked.” 

The federations of churches in Greater New York and Brooklyn are 
also concerned with the inadequate education in religion provided by the 
churches in the one hour a week Sunday school. The Brooklyn Federation 
is organizing weekday schools which meet out of school hours and is pro- 
viding these schools with teachers and supervision. Last year there were 
thirty-nine such schools, two of which were ready to resume work this fall. 
At present twenty-four schools are in operation with nine to be organized in 
the near future. 

The Department of Religious Education of the Greater New York 
Federation is pursuing a different policy. Leaving the local churches and 
the Protestant Teachers’ Association to organize and carry on the individual 
schools, it has formed a Committee on Weekday Schools with a director 
whose initial responsibility is a careful study of the existing situation and 
a thorough research into future possibilities of organization, method, con- 
tent, and cooperation. One hundred and five churches have this year reported 
some kind of weekday religious education class work. These schools vary 
greatly in objective, in standards for leadership, in curricula, and in time 
of meeting, though all are held outside of day school hours. There are six 
or eight schools which Mr. Blanpied, the Director of Weekday Schools, feels 
are conducting experiments of educational significance and several more 
where a somewhat conventional program of Bible study and worship is 
well carried out. 


*Miss Richards is a supervisor of teacher training at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 
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The goal which Mr. Blanpied and his committee have set for them- 
selves is “an adequate training for all children in religion as well as in secu- 
lar subjects.” As steps toward this goal the various protestant groups, local 
churches, Protestant Teachers’ Association, the Federation of Churches and 
the daily vacation Bible schools are being drawn together and a policy of 
interfaith discussion, conference and cooperation is being established with 
the Jewish and Roman Catholic leaders. The improvement of existing 
schools by advice as to curriculum material and help in training teachers, 
the assistance of churches in establishing new schools, the discovery of more 
effective methods of instruction and organization, and the quiet but steady 
education of public opinion as to the necessity of adequate religious educa- 
tion—these are some of the activities in which Mr. Blanpied is engaged. 

Equally convinced of the ineffectiveness of one hour on Sunday morn- 
ning, the Union School of Religion has lengthened its Sunday session to 
three hours. For the elementary classes this means three forty-five minute 
periods of worship, class work, and free choice or special interest, and a 
thirty minute period of free play. The free play takes place in the gymna- 
sium or outdoors in the court and is a time of relaxation and enjoyment for 
the children. For the teacher it provides an opportunity for further acquaint- 
ance with the members of her class and for the discovery of their social 
attitudes and relationships. In grade 4, for instance, a play period incident 
furnished the starting point for the class project. A marble was thrown, it 
hit another child, and, although there had been no intention of hitting any- 
one, punishment for the thrower was immediately demanded. The matter 
was taken up in class and led to a study of punishment—punishment as the 
children had experienced it, ancient ideas of punishment, Old and New 
Testament views of punishment. Visits were also made to the Juvenile 
Court and a reformatory. The aim of the project was to face some of the 
issues involved in receiving punishment, in inflicting punishment, and in 
dealing with an offender satisfactorily. 

The period of free choice is a time of further specialization on the 
class projects. Classes, rather than individuals, choose which of the three 
specialists they wish to work with on a given Sunday. The request has to 
be made during the week so that the schedule may be properly adjusted for 
the whole department. Music, dramatics and handwork are the specialties 
undertaken so far. Grade 6 spent this period in building and equipping 
a model of a mediaeval monastery of which they are very proud and which 
has given new meaning to their study of Great Men of the Middle Ages. 
Grade 2 has been learning Indian songs as part of their enterprise on Indian 
Life and Worship. 

For the high school classes the longer session is divided into three one- 
hour periods—class, special interest group, and worship. Two Sundays a 
month the worship is at the school and is conducted by an adult leader 
with the worship committee of the council to guide him. The other two 
Sundays the classes visit nearby churches. Union Seminary, the Episcopal 
Cathedral, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and St. Ignatius, a high Anglican 
church, are the favorites. The class period is devoted to problems of imme- 
diate interest to the members. A group of older boys is discussing “What 
do you mean—Success?” while a class of girls started with a consideration 
of friendship and what hinders it and has gone on to a study of certain 
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aspects of psychology. Still another class of girls have been studying the 
ritual and observances of Roman Catholicism. 

The special interest hour is not, as in the elementary department, a 
continuation of the class projects but a rearrangement of the students for 
new enterprises. A music group composed of girls who also form the choir, 
three dramatic groups of boys and girls, and a group, also of boys and 
girls, on Comparative Religion make up the list. The dramatic groups have 
been studying The Trial of Jesus by Masefield, The Violin Maker of Cre- 
mona, and The Visit of the Magi by O. Henry. The Visit of the Magi is, 
of course, a story, and was dramatized by three of the girls and given by a 
cast of seven at the Christmas celebration of the department. The group 
interested in Comparative Religion started with a study of the Old Testa- 
ment and has just begun its study of Buddhism. They secured a Buddhist 
priest, a student at Columbia, to explain a Buddhist service of worship. 
The original request was that he should hold such a service for them, but 
the priest explained that it would be sacrilegious for him to do this but 
that he would pantomime parts of the service for them. 

The Community School of Religion, held at the Community Church, 
makes an unusual use of the Sunday morning hour at its disposal. Except 
for a few of the older groups, the children are actively at work making 
things. One class, for instance, has designed, printed (from linoleum 
blocks), and sold, Christmas cards. The selling was an integral part of 
the enterprise since it brought business relations into the realm of religious 
training. Another class is building a city. Having made a doll’s house, 
other buildings were needed to supply the wants of the doll family. The 
children “drew pictures of the city buildings that had impressed them and 
then decided to build a Grand Central station, a department store (Macy’s), 
and the Community Church.” 

The manipulative element has assumed a larger place in the curriculum 
than was originally intended ; partly because the children so thoroughly enjoy 
it, partly because they do not receive it anywhere else, and partly because 
of the training in social attitudes which such work necessitates. “In every 
case boys and girls are working in a way that broadens their interests and 
adds to the significance of things around them. As the children grow older 
this latter phase becomes increasingly important to them until in the oldest 
group (boys and girls of senior high school age) discussions have spon- 
taneously taken the place of active work with materials. These discussions 
range in scope from social problems connected with their school life to those 
relating to international difficulties.” 

The social development of the oldest group is a significant illustration of 
the school purpose: “Learning better ways of living and working together.” 
Their first achievement was a sense of fellowship with one another. Then 
came a recognition of the younger children in the school, a desire to enter 
into their plans and enterprises without in any way taking over the direction 
or control of them. This winter the Pioneer Youth Movement has still 
further enlarged their social range. After attending a mass meeting of 
the Movement and hearing the leader, Mr. Lieberman, in their own class 
session, the group decided it would like to be a part and wondered whether 
its knowledge of athletics might be of use to the Pioneers. A genuine 
exchange of experience is now under way. As one nine-year-old boy re- 
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marked, “One great opportunity which this school offers is to give everyone 
a chance to do more than live and let live; one can live and help live!” 

Labor Temple has another interesting Sunday situation. About two 
hundred and forty-five boys and girls from nine to fifteen years old gather 
there on Sunday afternoon. Ninety per cent of them are Jews or Roman 
Catholics and there are strong religious prejudices within the group. Since 
it is the policy of Labor Temple to “try in every way to be a true inter- 
preter’s house, a place where men and women (and boys and girls) of all 
races and all creeds shall come to understand and respect one another,” the 
International Sunday School has been evolved. In its service of worship 
Miss Nicola chooses material that is acceptable to all the elements present 
—hymns such 2s God of Our Fathers, Joyful, Joyful We Adore Thee, 
prayers addressed to God, the Father of all, and a scripture passage or story 
which unites instead of dividing the audience. A Sunday School Council 
brought over from the daily vacation Bible school takes up the collection, 
ushers the children to their seats, and keeps the door. The council has not 
yet offered suggestions for the conduct of the school. 

The curriculum centers about the fundamental social relationships of 
the children. During October they considered the home: what makes the 
best kind of home; are the necessary qualities the same for different types 
of homes; what are the needs of a collection of homes. From November 
first to Christmas the lessons were on people who make the town safe for 
us: firemen, policemen, street-cleaners, etc. After Christmas the discussion 
will lead on to the larger community life: those who furnish us with food, 
fuel, clothing, etc 

Out of such experiences it is hoped that children may come to realize 
the essential solidarity of the human race, to achieve fellowship with one 
another, and to worship sincerely God, the Father of all. 

Clubs for every one would seem to be the motto of the Riverdale Bap- 
tist Chapel. From the first grade to the young business girls each group has 
its club. For the most part the division into club groups is on the basis 
of school grades, but five duplications have been made to meet such social 
situations as interest rivalries or the desire of a set of Jewish girls to be 
together. For the sake of these Jewish girls Miss Dexter, who with Miss 
Murphy forms the staff at the Chapel, has made a careful study of Jewish 
customs, traditions and religious observances. She is thus able to help the 
girls appreciate their own racial and religious heritage. It is not unusual 
for her to be appealed to as an authority on what may or may not be done 
on the Sabbath. At the same time there are occasional efforts made to give 
this group the facts of the life of Jesus and to lead them to a more intelli- 
gent evaluation of Christianity. So far no resentment has been shown at 
these attempts. Much happier relations have grown up between the Jewish 
and the Gentile clubs since they have met as equals in the give and take of 
life at the chapel instead of as conflicting elements in the same club. Per- 
haps it should be said that there are several clubs where Jewish and Gentile 
girls mingle very happily. 

Fifty children with varied European backgrounds and a Chinese leader 
have given the chapel an unusual story hour. The original idea had been 
to center the program about the stories and folk-dances of the nationalities 
represented in the group, but the children would have none of it. Stories 
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and songs from China given by a “Chinese Lady” were hailed with delight. 
The story hour opens with prayer and music which sometimes becomes a 
service of worship, but not always. Half the girls do folk-dancing while 
the other half hear stories and then the groups change about. The younger 
boys have stories all the hour. The program works up to a party to which 
the mothers are invited. The Chinese party with an episode of Hungarian 
dances has been held and has aroused much enthusiasm both among the 
children and their mothers. There is some question as to what country 
to turn to next owing to the difficulty in finding appropriate material. The 
evident purpose of the hour is to develop an enjoyment and understanding 
of some of the contributions made by the various nations to the life of the 
world. 

Undoubtedly the largest and most elaborate deliberate experiment in 
international and interracial fellowship in New York City is International 
House. Here twelve hundred and fifty members from seventy nations meet 
and mingle, while five hundred and twenty-five of them live under one roof. 
Three-quarters of these students come from other lands. The remaining 
quarter is from the United States, since one purpose of the House is to 
bring foreign students into touch with the best type of American students. 

Each of the national or geographic groups informally entertains some 
of the other members during the year, and about six groups each year pro- 
vide a “National Night,” an entertainment on a large scale showing the 
national customs, art and culture. Cutting across the national lines are the 
interest groups of members whose academic or professional interests are 
the same. 

Of organized religious life there is little, anything in the nature of 
religious propaganda being obviously out of place. A vesper service is 
held every evening except Saturday and Sunday. Representatives of differ- 
ent faiths like Mr. Kagawa and the Buddhist priest Anagarika Dharmapala 
speak, from time to time, in the Assembly Hall. The Christmas celebration 
is probably the most distinctively Christian program of the year. No account 
of the religious life of International House would be complete which omitted 
Sunday supper. This brings “the members together, in fellowship around 
the candle-lit tables in the Assembly Hall.” The blessing may be Jewish, 
Mahometan, Christian, Buddhist, but all break bread together as members 
of one family. Music follows the supper and then a talk by some prominent 
person. 

It has been asked whether students did not tend to stay within their 
own nationality groups and within the walls of International House. An- 
other query is whether students are not exploited by individuals and groups 
who have met them at International House and are eager to continue the 
contact established there. Mr. Edmonds, the head of the House staff, does 
not think so. Admitting the possibility, particularly of the exploitation of 
students, he feels that the organization of the House provides sufficient safe- 
guards. 

The objective carved over the door of International House seems to 
gather up best the underlying unity of motive and of goal in these stray 
samples of religious education in Greater New York: “That Brotherhood 
May Prevail.” 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION IN CANADA 


FRANK LANGFORD* 


For the last half century and more, two types of agencies for the pro- 
motion of religious education have been in existence on this continent. The 
first was that which became so familiar under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association, and which was represented in every 
province in Canada by a provincial Sunday school association. The second 
type of organization was the denominational, in which the representative 
court of each denomination created a board of Sunday schools and placed 
that board in charge of the work of erecting standards and promoting the 
organization that would most satisfactorily care for the religious education 
of its own youth. These two forms of organization existed side by side 
in* Canada, and, it might be said, in every province in Canada. 

About 1910 these two kinds of promotion agencies began to come to- 
gether. Saskatchewan will afford a fair illustration of the history of the 
merging of these two streams of influence. About 1910 arrangements were 
made in Saskatchewan whereby the presbyteries of the Presbyterian church 
and the districts of the Methodist church were made practically coterminous 
throughout the province. The provincial Sunday school association found 
it advisable to adapt itself to those conditions by accepting as its “county” 
boundaries the limits already set by these two influential church organiza- 
tions. Within the next two or three years, the secretaries of these three 
bodies found themselves traveling together around the great province of 
Saskatchewan and joining their forces for a new type of county conven- 
tion. Each of the three secretaries sent out a separate call to the conven- 
tion and the group who assembled came at the call of the official representa- 
tives of their denominations and of the secretary of the provincial Sunday 
school association. So well did the cooperation work out that a proposal 
was soon made that the provincial Sunday school association become a rep- 
resentative body rather than an assembly of purely volunteer workers. In 
other words, the board of management of the provincial Sunday school asso- 
ciation was to be composed of two groups of people, the first appointed by 
the provincial convention without regard to their denominational affiliation, 
the second made up of representatives appointed officially by the responsible 
church courts of all denominations which cared to cooperate. After a good 
deal of careful consideration, this proposal was adopted by the various 
church bodies and by the provincial Sunday school convention itself, and 
the “Saskatchewan Sunday School Federation” was perhaps the first organi- 
zation of its kind on the continent, where the old Sunday school association 
was transformed into what we now know as a “religious education council.” 

For a time the newly organized body continued to employ a general 
secretary of its own, but as time went on, the request was made that one of 
the denominational secretaries be allowed to act as general secretary for the 
provincial religious education council. The proposition was agreed to as 
an experiment, and, judging by the fact that it has been in continuous opera- 
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tion in various provinces of Canada for almost ten years, it seems to have 
demonstrated its feasibility. Certainly the fact that a secretary of a single 
denomination, who is responsible to that denomination and whose salary is 
paid by it, can be accepted gladly and loyally by people of all other denomina- 
tions as a provincial general secretary, speaks volumes for the genuineness 
of the cooperative spirit in the provinces of Canada. 

Each of the other western provinces of Canada proceeded quite on its 
own initiative to set up an organization in somewhat similar fashion to that 
which had been proved workable in Saskatchewan. Even yet there are some 
differences in the constitutions of the various provinces, as each one has felt 
perfectly free to set up the kind of organization that commends itself to the 
judgment of the workers. It may be fairly said, however, that the essen- 
tial principles underlying the Saskatchewan organization have been adopted 
as the foundation of the work in the other western provinces. 

In Ontario a rather different situation prevailed. The population was 
much more highly concentrated, and the provincial Sunday school associa- 
tion and its county and township organizations had been in existence a 
number of years. However, about 1915, on the initiative of the secretary 
of the Ontario Sunday School Association, conferences of interested leaders 
began to be held, and, after careful consideration of all the interests involved, 
Ontario also accepted the principle of a religious education council. The 
process of securing the adoption of the representative principles of the 
provincial religious education council in counties and townships has neces- 
sarily been slow. But it is fair to say that little by little the auxiliary organi- 
zations are coming to realize that the largest results for the religious edu- 
cation of childhood and youth can be accomplished only through the com- 
plete cooperation of denominational and territorial units. Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces, each proceeding autonomously, have adopted similar 
constitutions, so that every province in Canada is now organized on the 
basis of the religious education council with boards of management repre- 
senting denominational and territorial forces. 

The second main line of development in the organization of religious 
education in Canada traces its origin to the Canadian Standard Efficiency 
Training programme for boys. This programme originated in the central 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association in Toronto. The familiar 
“fourfold life’ slogan was at the heart of the programme, and standards 
and tests were devised which would encourage the development of teen age 
boys “in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” So success- 
ful was this programme in actual operation within the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, that a group of leaders from provincial Sunday school 
associations and denominational Sunday school boards, came together to 
consult with representatives of the Y. M. C. A. to see whether it might 
not be possible to secure a wider field for the operation of the principles 
upon which the programme was built. This group organized under the 
title of “The Canadian National Advisory Committee for Cooperation in 
Boys’ Work.” It was agreed that the Y. M. C. A. would place at the dis- 
posal of this committee, the programme as thus far developed, and the coop- 
erating group would feel free to make such revisions and adaptations as 
would make it available for use in the larger constituency served by the 
church. In the course of a few years, each of the denominations approved 
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the programme and began to promote it as a definite part of the authorized 
and recommended programme for religious education in local churches. 
Every province in Canada organized its provincial advisory committee, and 
it soon became obvious that it was of immense advantage to have one well 
understood programme which was recommended by every responsible agency 
concerned with religious education in the Dominion of Canada. 

The National Advisory Committee was formed in 1914, and during 
the years of the war, the Young Men’s Christian Association was able to 
provide a considerable number of employed secretaries who gave practically 
their full time to the promotion of Canadian Standard Efficiency Training 
in the Sunday schools as well as in the Christian Associations of Canada. 
When the war was over and the large staff employed by the National Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A. was being demobilized, it was found that the Associ- 
ation could no longer continue to carry on its staff the men who had been 
promoting the Canadian Standard Efficiency Training in the various prov- 
inces. At this time, therefore, the “National Boys’ Work Board” took the 
place of the “Canadian National Advisory Committee for Cooperation in 
Boys’ Work,” forming an executive rather than a merely advisory body. 
The budget of the National Boys’ Work Board has been provided by pri- 
vate subscriptions. The provincial advisory committees became also execu- 
tive boys’ work boards, and assumed the responsibility for fixing and secur- 
ing their own budgets and directing their own work in all the provinces of 
Canada. 

Partly because of the need for financing the work, a very striking move- 
ment has been developed by the provincial boys’ work boards, in the form 
of “Boys’ Parliaments.” Each province is divided into electoral districts, 
and in each of these districts, boys of organized Sunday school classes, or 
boys who are following the Canadian Standard Efficiency programme, are 
given the privilege of nominating and voting for a candidate for the pro- 
vincial parliament. The number of members in these parliaments varies, 
that in Ontario totaling 105 members. All the usual formalities associated 
with the election of members of a provincial legislature are observed in con- 
nection with the boys’ parliaments. They convene during the Christmas 
holidays, review the progress made in organized boys’ work during the pre- 
ceding year, bring in various resolutions and bills, setting forth the policy 
under which the work should be promoted during the coming year, lay plans 
for raising the budget required for carrying on the work of a provincial 
boys’ work board, including the salary and expenses of one or more em- 
ployed secretaries, and in general assume real responsibility for the carry- 
ing forward of the programme among teen age boys. 

During the years since the organization of the first Canadian national 
advisory committee for cooperation in boys’ work, a large amount of litera- 
ture has been issued. This has ranged all the way from the booklet which 
constituted the sole description of the fourfold programme in 1914, to the 
substantial Trail Rangers’, Tuxis and Mentor’s manuals of today. In addi- 
tion to these, there are initiation ceremonies, opening and closing ceremo- 
nies for the various meetings, and many other pieces of literature. A men- 
tor’s magazine, known as The Mentor, is issued ten times a year, and sent 
through the medium of the provincial boys’ work board to all registered 


readers. 
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The programme has been in existence long enough now to enable us to 
evaluate the results to some extent. This process of evaluation is now going 
on, and along with it a revision of the programme, with a tendency to bring 
it into harmony with the church-centered programme that is now being 
outlined through the medium of the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. Meantime, however, excellent results have been secured. For in- 
stance, the “Rhodes scholars” from one of the provinces have for three 
years in succession been graduates of Tuxis Squares. Similar instances 
could be cited from almost every province in Canada to indicate that some 
of the strongest and ablest of our present university students and recent 
graduates have come up through the Trail Ranger and Tuxis programmes. 

In the autumn of 1914 a group of leaders representing denominational 
Sunday school boards, the Y. W. C. A., and the provincial Sunday school 
associations, came together to outline a programme for teen age girls. At 
that time no experiments had been conducted with such a programme, and 
the committee was under the necessity of building from the ground up. 

National leadership for the Canadian Girls in Training movement was 
provided in the first place by the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
the denominations. In recent years the national girls’ work secretaries of 
the denominations have been providing the whole executive leadership for 
this work throughout Canada, and no Y. W. C. A. secretary has been em- 
ployed in leading Canadian Girls in Training for some time. In the various 
provinces of Canada, girls’ work secretaries have been employed, in some 
provinces directly by the provincial religious education councils, and in other 
provinces by more or less autonomous girls’ work boards, working under 
the supervision of the provincial councils. Under the leadership of these 
able secretaries, a very high standard of work has been maintained, and an 
unusually high grade of non-professional leadership has been developed, 
so that the Canadian Girls in Training movement stands today in a strong 
position. During the past few years a most interesting plan has been 
worked out by which C. G. I. T. groups may be recognized as affiliated with 
the auxiliaries of the woman’s missionary societies of various denominations. 

The literature of Canadian Girls in Training has grown from the slender 
pamphlet issued in 1915 to a very substantial leader’s manual, known as 
Canadian Girls in Training, a Book for Leaders, a very attractive Girls’ Own 
Book which is today a valued possession of many thousands of Canadian 
girls, and a multitude of smaller pamphlets on such subjects as story-telling, 
dramatization, architecture, and great pictures. The National Girls’ Work 
Board provides helpful suggestions for summer training camps, and has 
done some exceedingly valuable pioneer work in preparing or adapting Bible 
study courses for such camps. The summer training camps for Canadian 
Girls in Training are among the most effective of all the means of promotion 
of this programme. 

The significance of the Canadian Standard Efficiency Training and the 
Canadian Girls in Training movements in Canada will be seen more clearly 
when it is remembered that these programmes are constructed primarily to 
meet the needs of Sunday school groups. The Sunday school class is the 
unit of promotion in each case, and it meets not only on Sunday at the Sun- 
day school hour, but, if possible, under the same leadership, it meets again 
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through the week to participate in a programme of worship, business, discus- 
sion, and recreation, that provides for the application of the principles of 
Christianity to every phase of daily living. C. S. E. T. and C. G. I. T. are 
not organizations, but programmes or ways of living. The boys have, for 
many years, been encouraging each other to “Live for Canada in the Jesus 
Way,” while the expressed purpose of the Canadian Girls in Training is— 


“As a Canadian Girl in Training under the leadership of Jesus, 
it is my purpose to Cherish Health, Seek Truth, Know God, Serve 
Others, and thus, with His help, become the girl God would have 
me be.” 


The organization of what we now call the National Boys’ Work Board 
and the National Girls’ Work Board preceded the organization of the Relig- 
ious Education Council of Canada itself. The Religious Education Council 
of Canada was formed about 1917, by the coming together of representatives 
officially appointed by the Sunday school boards of all the denominations 
that cared to cooperate, and all the provincial religious education councils, 
with the object of “advancing the work of religious education by conferring 
and advising in matters of common interest, giving expression to common 
views and decisions, and cooperating in matters common to all, each coop- 
erating body retaining complete supervision of its own work.” All of the 
cooperating units soon found it greatly to their advantage to have a clearing 
house where matters of common interest could be discussed at any time. 

After a year or two of experience, the denominational and provincial 
units cooperating in the Religious Education Council of Canada, were glad 
to welcome into their council the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. After still another couple of years 
the Student Christian Movement also accepted a place in the Religious Edu- 
cation Council. This movement, organized by students themselves, has 
assumed responsibility for the promotion of Christian fellowship and dis- 
cussion in the colleges and universities of Canada. Once again, let it be 
clearly understood that no attempt has been made by the Religious Edu- 
cation Council to control the policies of the Student Christian Movement 
or of the Christian Associations. None the less it has been of immense 
advantage to talk over the policies of all these bodies in their relation to each 
other, and out of the conversations have grown a finer understanding and 
a deeper appreciation of each other’s point of view. 

The Religious Education Council of Canada has from the beginning 
been financed by contributions pro rata from the various cooperating units. 
For a few years its officers and secretaries were volunteers who served the 
council in such marginal time as they could take from their own important 
tasks. Then for two or three years the experiment was tried of having an 
employed secretary for the council. This had its very distinct advantages, 
but after a fair trial, it was not found to be a practicable policy under exist- 
ing circumstances. The council has therefore reverted to volunteer leader- 


' ship, so that it is at the present time a purely advisory body, or, in other 


terms, it is a clearing house for the policies of all the Christian organizations 
in Canada that are interested in religious education. The standing com- 
mittees of the council report to the executive during the year, and submit 
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to the annual meeting of the council consolidated reports which are printed 
when approved. A mere recital of the names of the standing committees 
of the council will indicate the breadth of the work being carried on. They 
are—Home Religion and Adult Work, Religious Education in Colleges, 
Week-Day Religious Education, Training for Leadership, Life Service, Sta- 
tistics and Surveys, Methods and Standards, Financial Policy, Church Vaca- 
tion Schools, Lesson Committee, Policy, Organization, and Relationships. 
In addition to these, of course, we should list the four Departmental boards, 
namely, the Children’s Work Board, Girls’ Work Board, Boys’ Work Board, 
and Young People’s Work Board. 

The Children’s Work Board has not had so many years of experience 
as either the Boys’ Work or Girls’ Work Board, but already it has a list of 
worthy achievements to its credit. It has made its special concern the pro- 
motion of accepted principles for work with children under twelve years of 
age. Leaflet literature dealing with cradle roll, beginners’ department, pri- 
mary department, and junior department has been issued, and has been used 
very largely by almost all of the cooperating units. A Memory Manual, 
containing a selection of scripture passages, hymns, and prayers has been 
outlined and is now being very widely used. A Junior Manual, which is a 
substantial contribution to the literature of workers with children 9 to 11 
years of age, has been prepared and issued and is meeting with a splendid 
reception. The subject of through-the-week programmes for juniors has 
been carefully considered, and the “Explorers’” programme, prepared by 
Mrs. Palmer G. Burgess of Ottawa, is being recommended and promoted 
by several of the cooperating units. While it is still in an experimental stage, 
it gives promise of very large usefulness. 

The Young People’s Work Board is organized on exactly the same 
lines as the Religious Education Council itself. That is, it is an advisory 
body or clearing house. Each of the denominations in Canada has a strong 
young people’s movement, and the Young People’s Work Board is an agency 
for the correlation and support of these denominational movements. It is 
clearly recognized by the board that its functions are not to be executive, 
but advisory and inspirational. None the less, its work is already bearing 
fruit in an increase of interest and effectiveness in the denominational 
organizations for the promotion of young people’s Bible classes, and young 
people’s societies, the work of which is gradually being unified. The chief 
means of promotion are conventions, winter schools, and summer schools, 
which are held in large numbers across Canada. Perhaps there is no more 
vital movement under way at the present time in Canada than the young 
people’s movement which is carried on by the young people themselves with 
a minimum of employed or professional leadership. 

This article would not be complete without a reference to the church 
union movement which has been such a conspicuous feature of church life 
in Canada during the year 1925. On June 10, 1925, the Congregational, 
Methodist, and Presbyterian churches in Canada united to form the United 
Church of Canada. Practically 100 per cent of the former Congregational 
and Methodist churches, and about 70 per cent of the former Presbyterian 
churches have come together in the United Church of Canada. This body 
has thus become considerably the largest numerically in Canada. It is still 
engaged in the process of organizing its church machinery, but it has already 
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placed itself on record as stating in the most explicit terms that it will coop- 
erate in the field of religious education, and in fact in all other fields, in 
the same whole-hearted way in which its constituent units formerly coop- 
erated in similar movements. It seems highly improbable, therefore, that 
the advent of church union will make any serious change in the work of 
the Religious Education Council of Canada, and its departmental boards 
and standing committees. The (“Continuing”) Presbyterian Church has 
also become a constituent unit in the Religious Education Council of Canada, 
so that cooperation is going forward steadily, and perhaps even more hope- 
fully than ever. 

Perhaps the greatest problem to which the forces of religious education 
in this country have now to address themselves is that of curriculum or 
programme. So far as promotion and cooperation are concerned, Canada 
has already achieved a high place. The next great step in advance will 
undoubtedly be a searching examination of the content of our religious edu- 
cation, with the endeavor to place it on the highest possible plane. In this, 
as in all matters of religious education, Canada will be happy to proceed in 
the most intimate fellowship and cooperation with the rest of this continent 
and with the forces of world-wide Christendom. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION IN BRAZIL 


CLIFTON A. BAKER* 


The history of Christian education, at least in its more rudimentary 
forms, accompanies very closely the development of Christian missions in 
Brazil. Very little emphasis was laid upon education before the missionary 
epoch. In order to give more systematic form to what we shall say, how- 
ever, we shall follow the three great historical periods in the development 
of Brazil. 

I. During the colonial period, 1500-1808 


In this general period there was nothing of Christian education among 
the Brazilians, or among the descendants of the Portuguese. They were all 
Roman Catholics and the church at that time did not consider education as 
of much value. It is true that there were various attempts to teach the 
Indians the arts of agriculture and industry and td spread among them a 
knowledge of the catechism, but this could not be taken as Christian educa- 
tion except in the most liberal sense of the word. Certainly there was no 
very decided element of Christian culture in it, but rather a blind following 
of a set form. There were few schools even for priests and other religious 
workers. Most of these were trained in Portugal. 

During the colonial era the Dutch were trying to settle and hold Per- 
nambuco, Bahia, and other points in the north. As may be known by the 
readers of this sketch, the Dutch were followers of Protestantism, and held 
liberal ideas of the liberty of conscience, worship, and education. They did 
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not carry out their plans, for they were expelled from Brazil by the Portu- 
guese, but they were working toward large education among the masses 
(indian, negro and white), and the establishment of schools to form Chris- 
tian character. 

II. Under the emperors, 1808-1889 


When the Napoleonic wars were carried into Spain and Portugal, the 
Portuguese emperor fled to Brazil. As a result the ports were opened to 
commerce, and schools for art and science, for military and ecclesiastical 
training, began to develop. From 1808 the English were given some 
religious liberties (in return for help rendered Portugal in the wars), such 
as permission to build churches, conduct their services and schools in Eng- 
lish, but they were not permitted to procure Brazilian converts. 

Despite the still narrow-minded rules about worship and schools, various 
evangelical denominations began to send missionaries to Brazil. Perhaps the 
first Sunday school was founded by a Methodist missionary sent out from 
Boston about 1836. He opened a little day school for children and a little 
Sunday school. But this attempt seems to have failed and the schools dis- 
appeared. From 1860-64 we find the renewed attempts of Methodist and 
Presbyterian missionaries. They began with small day schools and Sunday 
schools for children, for such were not illegal, and at the same time served 
as entering wedges for later developments. That work was carried on 
largely in such strategic centers as Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Bahia, Per- 
nambuco, and Porto Alegre. The schools were rather primary in the begin- 
ning, but now have developed into general institutions, usually with definite 
Christian training, and with a view to developing trained Christian workers 
for the field. 

A little later these denominations introduced various organizations com- 
mon to their churches in the United States,—Christian Endeavor, Ladies’ 
Aid, and others—all of which resulted in a deepening of the Christian life 
for those already in connection with their movement, and attracted others 
to their schools and churches. Thus, these organizations served as propa- 
ganda and indoctrination movements. We have little information relative 
to the training of workers for the Christian ministry, but know that such 
plans were beginning to form, for we know. that these denominations were 
thoroughly in sympathy with the idea of training men and women defi- 
nitely for religious work. Usually such training was given by individual 
missionaries in their homes. 

During the last years of the empire, the Baptists entered the field. We 
do not have at hand any data concerning their schools before the fall of the 
empire, 1889, but they did have Sunday schools, and a few small isolated 
classes for training workers in the principles of Christian work. 


III. Under the republic, 1889— 


With the coming of the republic there was a widespread breakdown 
of old customs and rules, and a general acceptance of the principles of lib- 
erty. Liberty of conscience, worship, and speech; civil marriage and the 
introduction of secular education, are among the more important changes 
wrought. Naturally, protestants took advantage of this new liberty to pro- 
mote their worship and teaching. 

Mission schools were strengthened and enlarged. New schools were 
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founded in strategic centers, and various seminaries were projected. Cer- 
tainly worship was given a larger place in the daily program of the schools, 
education was promoted in the churches, and more colporteurs were sent 
out. These often created an interest which resulted in future schools and 
churches. The Episcopalians began work in the south, and with their com- 
ing they soon established schools and a seminary. The Baptists began defi- 
nite propaganda in favor of theological training near the beginning of the 
republic. In Bahia a private class in a missionary home resulted in a small 
school for general work and Christian culture; a similar class in Pernam- 
buco resulted in the Baptist College and Seminary there. About 1908 the 
Baptist College and Seminary was founded in Rio de Janeiro. Its purpose 
was to give general training from kindergarten through college, and espe- 
cially to train students for the ministry and other phases of Christian work 
and life. ; 

Since 1910 many more small schools have been developed among all 
the denominations, many of which include primary and secondary work, 
while an immense number of parochial or day schools have appeared in con- 
nection with the local churches everywhere. The apparent plan of each 
denomination is to found and maintain schools of secondary grade in at 
least one important and strategic center in each state, and to encourage more 
and more day schools for the general expansion of instruction and inculca- 
tion of the gospel. 

Turning our attention now to what may be called intensive religious 
education among evangelicals in Brazil, we note the growth and develop- 
ment of Sunday schools, Christian Endeavor, B. Y. P. U., Ladies’ Aid, Sun- 
beam Bands, and similar organizations. After 1900 we note greater plans 
to standardize efforts all over the country, and to intensify propaganda in 
favor of such educational organizations within and without the church. 
Later on plans ‘for training workers for propaganda were developed along 
this line. For example, efforts were made to secure a general secretary to 
travel among Baptist churches and organize B. Y. P. U. work everywhere 
as early as 1907; plans were developed for a unification of work among 
women ; societies for children were founded and related to the young peo- 
ple’s work or to that of the women. These movements were looked upon 
with some suspicion by native Christians, since the customs of Brazilian 
society do not permit free association of young men and women, and women 
are more subject to men and accustomed to await their pleasure. Little by 
little this prejudice has been overcome. 

Since 1915 there has developed a desire for better trained lay workers, 
especially in general Sunday school work. It appears that there was scarcely 
any, or very little, definite training planned for Sunday school workers 
before 1915. About that time the Methodist and Baptist presses began the 
publication of small books on the art of teaching. A little later a general 
course of instruction, leading to an attractive diploma with seals, was intro- 
duced among the Baptists. The course included eight books, translated 
from English, such as The Heart of the Old Testament, by Sampey, and the 
Life of Christ, by Stalker. By 1920 these courses had been introduced into 
various places, usually through sporadic movements. After that date regular 
training institutes were planned in centrally located churches where various 
congregations could cooperate. This has proven to be a very successful 
forward movement. The other denominations have combined and now 
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offer a good course along similar lines. They have also united to support 
a theological seminary in Rio de Janeiro. 

Up to the present most evangelical literature has been translated and 
adapted from English. We are now beginning to enter a period of what 
may be termed “native literature,” that is, literature produced in Brazil, 
by natives or missionaries. Some of the native Brazilians are giving good 
service in this regard. As an example, we are now producing our own 
periodical material for Sunday school, young people and women on the 
ground here, under the direction of a Brazilian editor. 

- Another distinct phase of general Christian training and culture has 
been carried on by the Young Men’s Christian Association. The famous 
leader in that work, who also had experience in founding the movement in 
Portugal, was Myron Clark. At present there are buildings with schools, 
gymnasia, and all other divisions of Association work in Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Porto Alegre, and Pernambuco. This movement has been of 
inestimable worth in winning the people to general evangelical ideas, open- 
ing the way for more definite Christian work, and especially introducing 
phases of Christian activity hitherto unknown to the people; such as phy- 
sical exercises and games, vocational training, free lectures on sex, hygi- 
ene, etc. 

We mention yet another phase of the general development of Christian 
culture among the people. The deepening and broadening of the spiritual 
life and application of Christian principles to daily problems is due largely 
to two movements: the inclusion in the denominational press of articles on 
problems and applications of Christian doctrines to life; and what may 
be called study courses in the churches and schools. The latter takes the 
form of a careful and consecutive study of some book of the Bible, or some 
doctrine, or perhaps some devotional book like Stalker’s Life of Christ, or 
Fosdick’s The Manhood of the Master. These courses are given in schools, 
churches, Y. M. C. A., and in training institutes. They have proven a 
blessing to the people, not only in giving them training, but inspiring them 
to more aggressive activity. 

The latest movement to be adopted is the vacation Bible school, intro- 
duced by Rev. L. M. Reno at Victoria in 1924. This year the Baptist 
churches are promoting a few vacation schools in Rio de Janeiro and other 
denominations are combining to develop a similar movement. All are plan- 
ning to give more definite training for workers to lead such schools in the 
near future. 

Rapid progress is being made in the development of native leadership 
and the religious education of the people through all of the means men- 
tioned above. As a consequence, we hope for as great development in the 
next ten years as we have witnessed in the last fifty. The future is bright. 
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STARTING WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
A TYPICAL CASE 


Several months ago, while on a trip East, the editor con- 
versed with a fellow-traveller about a projected plan for intro- 
ducing weekday religious education in Ellwood City, Pa. The 
plan as developed contains several rather interesting features, 
which may be of value to those planning week-day instruction 
in other places. With the consent of Rev. Arthur M. Stevenson, 
to whose tact and good judgment the successful outcome is largely 
due, we print his letter giving details. 

As you know from your visit with Dr. Jesse Brown of our city we 
began the education toward this work last year in the way of special 
addresses by people who had had experience in this work. In July we 
gathered representatives of the three faiths in a conference and very frankly 
discussed the subject. We feel this has been the keynote of our work thus 
far—absolute frankness in dealing with one another. This conference 
made a tentative committee organization and named a smaller committee 
to work out a definite proposal which might be made to the School Board 
and which should be submitted to a second meeting of this community com- 
mittee representing the three faiths. This smaller committee met and worked 
out the request that the Catholic and Jewish children be allowed to go to 
their respective places of worship within the school schedule of time for 
instruction in their respective religions and that the Protestants be granted 
the privilege of securing a competent teacher and that she be allowed the 
privilege of meeting the Protestant boys and girls in the school as might be 
arranged for by the school management. 

This was a distinct advantage tothe Protestants. It is worthy of note 
that the Catholic and the Jew on this special committee were both favorable 
to this policy. The Jew remarked that it might seem unfair, however, that 
even if it were and it were a real advantage to the boys and girls of the 
Protestant faith, he would favor the arrangement. He said he would do 
so, even on selfish grounds—that his people were never ill treated by people 
who were educated. 

The School Board acted favorably upon this request. Each faith 
then set about its own arrangements. 

The priest of the English speaking Catholic Church immediately 
set about giving special instruction to his boys and girls twice a week, 
but after school hours. 

The Jewish people began the search for a suitable teacher. This 
has proven a hard task and, within recent date, they had not yet secured 
their teacher. 

Also, within recent date, the Catholic people had made no further 
development in their work. 

The Protestants were fortunate in securing an unusually well qual- 
ified teacher for this work, a young woman, recently married and com- 
ing to our town with her husband who had bought into a new business 
here, who was a college graduate and had taken extra work in Bible, 
and who had taught in common schools some eight or nine years. This 
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Mrs. Edith Barnhart was asked to visit schools in New Brighton and 
Wilkinsburg and study their methods and their courses of instruction. 
This she did and was soon able to make a recommendation in regard to 
the work which should be attempted here. 

She recommended that we use the course as put out by the Method- 
ist Church. The superintendent of our schools had just put the whole 
school on the platoon system and had been holding a place for this work. 
So Mrs. Barnhart began her work having the same sort of schedule that 
an art teacher would have in going from school to school. 

We had a big surprise in store for us. We planned this work for 
the first year to cover only the first six years. In these grades there 
were more than eighteen hundred children. We had anticipated that a 
large majority of the children would choose this work. We had used 
the blanks which went by the children to the homes and made the work 
an election on the part of the parents, When the start was made we had 
only about seven hundred children. Some rooms dismissed for this 
work less than ten children. This put the superintendent in a bad cor- 
ner, for he had planned for the caring for a small minority of students 
while this work was in session. The explanation to this situation was 
our large foreign population,—we did not realize it was so much over 
fifty percent. At the present time we have eight hundred and fifty 
children in the classes and feel that we have a large percent of the Pro- 
testant children. 

At the last meeting of our organization of the Protestants for this 
work, Mrs. Barnhart reported that a few Catholic children had come 
to the classes. She was very careful to explain the work to them. Most 
of them did not come back. A few have, however. And there are about 
fifty of the Greek Orthodox children enrolled in the classes. They said 
they had no teaching whatever in the Bible and that their fathers and 
mothers wanted them to learn the Bible. 

We had secured Mrs. Barnhart to do this work on the basis of the 
salary of a full-fledged grade teacher, or $135 a month. Our offer was 
a little above the salary of the grade teachers. We felt that this work 
asked for more than was needful to do the regular work, and we wanted 
her to be held in respect by all who might know anything about her 
salary and her work, and we felt that her own qualifications demanded 
some recognition. When so few children reported, instead of working 
five days a week, Mrs. Barnhart took care of it in three days and gave 
us a bill for her work, three-fifths of the salary agreed upon. At our 
last meeting we took up this matter and fixed the salary for the present 
months at four-fifths, making it $110 a month. 

As to raising the money we appointed a committee. The chairman 
thought that just before Christmas was not the time for any general 
solicitation and just made a list of people who ought to give $25.00. He 
visited this small list of people and secured more than three hundred 
dollars. He will call his committee together now in a short time and 
they will organize to call on people as individuals and secure the 
remainder of about $1,200 which will see us through the first year. We 
decided not to apportion quotas to the churches, but just to see the 
members of the churches as individuals and that would not give oppor- 
tunity for any complaints about pressure methods. 
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THE WEEK-DAY PROBLEM: SOME 
PRIOR QUESTIONS 
GEORGE A. COE 


The points that follow were developed in a discussion in which two 
opposing views had been presented. The first was that of an enthusiastic 
Protestant proponent of week-day schools of religion who presented the 
now familiar arguments for the use of public-school time and for close 
co-operation with the public school. The second was that of a Catholic 
educator who believes that ultimately religion and official teachers of religion 
should be brought into the state schools. In the audience were persons who 
maintain that even excusing pupils from the public school to attend denomi- 
national schools will accentuate religious differences and involve us in 
entanglements that are inconsistent with the complete separation of church 
from state. 


In the arguments pro and con with respect to the relation of public 
schools to religion certain fundamental considerations appear to be almost 
always overlooked. Four such considerations may be mentioned in the form 
of questions. 

1. May not the religion or religions that are clamoring at the doors of 
the state schools need some improvement in themselves before they can prop- 
erly fulfill the relationships that they desire to assume? The reason why the 
public schools are secular is not that secularism put religion out; religion 
itself put religion out of these schools. By its divisions, by its lack of appeal 
to men, simply as men, by the whole history of state churches, it excluded 
itself from schools in which citizens sought to realize their genuinely common 
purposes. How far has this defect of religion been overcome? And what 
effect will week-day schools have upon it? Will they surely reduce the 
number or the depth of the deplorable gaps that separate citizen from citizen? 
If not, how can the state have a sufficient motive for cooperating with them? 

Attention has been called to lingering traces of state recognition of 
religion—a prayer at the opening of a legislative session; an inaugural oath 
taken upon a Bible; numberless affirmations by political leaders that religion 
is essential to our welfare; the Constitution of the Northwest Territory. 
But just what do these things means in the current coin of political action? 
Feelingful allusion has been made to a recent declaration by the President of 
the United States that America “cherishes no purpose save to merit the 
favor of Almighty God.” What does this also mean in practice? Mr. Coolidge 
gives some specifications. “America,” he says, “seeks no earthly empire 
built on blood and force. No ambition, no temptation, lures her to thought 
of foreign dominion. The legions which she sends forth are armed, not with 
the sword, but with the cross.” It is possible, apparently, to have a religion 
that expresses itself in such official acts as our recent naval demonstration in 
the Pacific, and in our conduct towards weaker peoples. If now, we should 
secure closer relations between religion and the state, would the situation 
lead to more or to less whitewashing of our national conduct? 

2. Are we utilizing the resources of science? We hear assertions that 
character is formed in this way or in that, and that youthful faults and crimes 
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are due to the presence of this factor or the absence of that one. How easy 
it seems to be to prescribe the one true remedy for our ills! But how much 
do we really know? Certainly most of the arguments that one hears are 
based partly upon speculative theories about human nature and society and 
partly upon ancient habits of the schoolmaster. Matters like these are today 
undergoing questioning and revision, particularly through experimental 
research in education. The question for us, then, is, How far shall the deter- 
mination of our policies depend upon scientific research, and how far shall 
we follow uncritically school traditions and even popular guesses? 

3. Why do we not bring children and young people into our counsels 
concerning their own education? It looks as if, like old fashioned school- 
masters, we were bent upon “putting over” upon the young something that 
has been “cut-and-dried” in our own heads. Here is another assumption 
that cannot longer go unchallenged. Is it not conceivable—is it not certain— 
that if some of the pupils concerned were sitting with us and freely partici- 
pating in this discussion, we should more easily discover what is both true 
and practical ? 

4. Is the public school, with all its limitations, as insignificant relig- 
iously as most discussions like this assume? It is possible for the state 
school to promote in its pupils ideals and attitudes so noble, so Godlike, that 
they transcend all differences of race and nation, all differences of social 
and economic status—yes, all differences of religion. Against this there is 
no law. And any school that does this becomes a positive promoter of the 
spiritual life ; it teaches an essential part of any religion that is worth having"! 

It behooves us to consider carefully whether our approach to the week- 
day question tends to strengthen the bonds between man and man as such. 
Do we realize how sensitive many of our neighbors are concerning their 
religious convictions? Do we realize the grounds that some of them have 
for reticence towards us? Can religious education really gain anything by 
political or legal contests that are bound, whoever wins, to make a minority 
feel that it has been hurt by the victorious religion? The problem is deeper 
than any question of rights; our question is, What is the most religious way 
to promote religious education? 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
HUGH S. MAGILL* 


When a great task must be performed, greater than any existing organ- 
ization can do, there must be brought about a federation of forces. This is 
what was done when the Protestant Christian forces of North America in 
the field of religious education formed the International Council of Religious 
Education. 

To give religion its rightful place in education; to make effective 
through education the principles of the Christian religion; to conserve and 
develop through sound educational principles and methods those spiritual 
values without which all else is of little avail—this is the task. 

We find Protestant Christianity organized in many different denomina- 
tions. No one of these denominations alone can perform this great task. 








*Dr. Magill is General Secretary of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. All re-publication rights are reserved by the author. 
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Nor can all of them do it working separately. There must be correlation 
in organization and co-operation in effort. The International Council of 
Religious Education is this federation of forces. It is not a super-organiza- 
tion. It exercises no authority over the forces which it federates, and yet 
it has tremendous potential powers, since it represents all these forces work- 
ing together for the accomplishment of this great challenging task. 

To understand the place of the International Council, and properly to 
evaluate its work, we must consider the conditions and movements that 
brought it into being. During the early history of Protestantism in America 
much emphasis was placed on differing doctrinal interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures. The groups that accepted and followed these several interpretations 
constituted the various denominations. Sectarianism was strong, and the 
paths of Protestantism tended to diverge. 

During this time the International Sunday School Association was 
organized, with its auxiliary state and local associations, made up of indi- 
vidual Christians who were members of the different Protestant churches. 
These associations emphasized the teaching ministry of the church and 
promoted the organization and development of the Sunday school. Since 
they were composed of the members of the different Protestant denomina- 
tions, they emphasized those elements of faith and belief common to all 
Protestant evangelical churches. 

Denominational leaders soon recognized the importance of the Sunday 
school and it came to be regarded as an essential department of every well 
organized church. The leading denominations established boards for the 
promotion of Sunday schools, and since these schools teach the Bible in 
accordance with the interpretation held by the respective denominations, each 
has its own lesson helps, edited and published by its own publishing house. 
However, nearly all the denominations use the lesson topics selected by the 
International Lesson Committee. Recognizing their common interest in the 
promotion of the Sunday school, the denominations first formed an Editorial 
Association which developed into the Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations, made up of the officials of thirty-one denominational Sun- 
day school boards. The paths of Protestantism began to converge. 

It should be noted that both the International Sunday School Association 
and the Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denominations emphasized 
the teaching ministry of the church and co-operation between the different 
denominations. The International Sunday School Association promoted 
greater unity and co-operation among individual Christians, members of the 
different denominations. The Sunday School Council of Evangelical Denom- 
inations promoted greater unity and co-operation among the different church 
boards. However, there was a good deal of overlapping, and many ques- 
tions arose regarding the functions and responsibilities of these two organ- 
izations. 

In 1922 the International Sunday School Association and the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations each voted to disband and to 
merge into the International Council of Religious Education, which has 
since been recognized as the accredited agency of the co-operating forces for 
interdenominational work in religious education. It was agreed that the 
function of the International Council should include not only the Sunday 
school, but the whole expanding program of religious education in the home, 
the church and the community. It is the only federation of Protestant 
Christian forces in America having this function. 
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The governing body of the International Council is an Executive Com- 
mittee composed of 190 representatives, one-half selected by the different 
co-operating denominations, allotted numerically in proportion to member- 
ship, and an equal number selected by the auxiliary state and provincial 
councils of religious education. This representative body determines poli- 
cies and programs and establishes standards for the church school which 
are voluntarily accepted by the co-operating denominations and the auxiliary 
state councils, since all are represented in forming and adopting them. These 
include standards for the children’s, young people’s and adult divisions 
of the Sunday school, leadership training, and for vacation and weekday 
church schools. 

There are two principal committees of the International Council, and 
numerous sub-committees. The International Lesson Committee is com- 
posed of forty-four members, sixteen elected by the International Council, 
and one elected by each of twenty-eight co-operating denominations having 
Sunday school boards. This committee selects all the topics for the Sun- 
day school lessons used by the co-operating denominations, both the uniform 
and the graded series. A sub-committee of the International Lesson 
Committee is engaged in developing a correlated curriculum for the church 
school, including the Sunday and weekday sessions. 

The Committee on Education of the International Council is composed 
of educators of recognized ability and scholarship. There are forty-five 
elected members, thirty elected by the International Council, and one elected 
by each of the fifteen Professional Advisory Sections, which represent the 
different special phases of religious education. The members of the Inter- 
national Council staff are ex officio members of the Committee on Educa- 
tion. All matters relating to standards and educational policy are first con- 
sidered by this committee and by it recommended to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the International Council for final determination. 

The Professional Advisory Sections represent the different educational 
groups specializing in the field of religious education as follows: Children’s 
Work, Young People’s Work, Adult Work, Leadership Training, Vacation 
Church Schools, Weekday Religious Education, Work among Negroes, 
International and National Executives, State and Regional Executives, City 
Executives, Directors of Religious Education, Professors of Religious Edu- 
cation, Denominational Editors, Denominational Publishers, and Laymen. 
These Advisory Sections hold annual meetings extending over two or three 
days, and make recommendations to the Committee on Education regard- 
ing policies and programs within the field of their respective interests. 

The administrative work of the International Council is carried on by 
the International staff, which at present consists of the General Secretary, 
the Editor, and the Directors of the different departments. These include the 
Business Department, the Department of Organization and Promotion, the 
Department of Leadership Training, the Department of Young People’s 
Work, the Department of Research and Service, the Department of Vaca- 
tion Church Schools, and the Department of Home Visitation. The directors 
of each of these departments have been selected because of their special quali- 
fications in their respective fields. Directors for the Department of Children’s 
Work, the Department of Adult Work, and the Department of Weekday 
Religious Education have been authorized by the Council and will be secured 
as soon as necessary funds are available. * 
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The International Journal of Religious Education is the official publi- 
cation of the International Council. It fills a place in journalism not occu- 
pied by any other magazine. The co-operative program in religious educa- 
tion is growing, developing, expanding all the time, and it is one of the chief 
functions of the Journal to tell of these developments, particularly as related 
to the Council and the co-operating forces which it represents. 

The Department of Organization and Promotion assists in the devel- 
opment of state and provincial councils of religious education, representing 
the co-operating forces in the several states of the United States and the 
provinces of Canada. The educational program of the International Council 
is put into effect in the different states and provinces through the auxiliary 
state and provincial, and local councils. This includes the promotion of 
Sunday schools, vacation and weekday schools, teacher and leadership train- 
ing, the training of young people-for service, and the holding of conven- 
tions, conferences and institutes. The influence of the International Council 
is exerted to insure that all of this work in the field shall be established 
and conducted in accordance with sound educational principles. 

One of the most effective ways in which the denominations can co- 
operate in religious education is in the training of teachers and leaders for 
the work. The International Council is putting forth special efforts to train 
teachers and leaders in order that religious education may be carried on as 
efficiently as general education. Through the Department of Leadership 
Training of the International Council, inter-denominational training schools 
are organized and conducted throughout the continent for the training of 
teachers and leaders for Sunday schools, and for vacation and week-day 
church schools. International Training Schools are conducted every sum- 
mer at each of the three International camp grounds, at Lake Geneva, Wis- 
consin; Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, and Geneva Glen, Colorado. 

All of this work in leadership training is carried on in accordance with 
educational standards established through the International Council and 
accepted by the co-operating denominations. In 1925 more than 14,000 
credits, obtained in Standard Training Schools organized and conducted 
under the supervision of the International Council, were certified to the 
educational boards of the co-operating denominations. One of the leading 
denominations has recently reported that 67 per cent of all credits in teacher 
training earned by members of this denomination had been received through 
the International Council. 

Nothing is more needed than the development of a program of educa- 
tion that will attract and hold the youth of our country, and train them for 
Christian service. Through the Department of Young People’s Work there 
is being developed a Christian Life Program for Youth. At the recent 
meeting of the Committee on Education, a Special Committee was consti- 
tuted representing the various co-operating forces in the field of the relig- 
ious education of youth, including the different denominational organiza- 
tions, the young people’s societies, the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. 
This committee is now actively at work, in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Young People’s Work, and the tremendous significance of this 
undertaking can scarcely be conceived. Under the supervision of this depart- 
ment of the Council six Camp Conferences are conducted every summer, 
one for older boys and one for older girls at each of the International camp 
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grounds, at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, 
and Geneva Glen, Colorado. 

With the advice and co-operation of a strong Committee on Research, 
the Department of Research and Service is giving primary consideration to 
the development of a correlated curriculum for the Sunday and weekday 
sessions of the church school. The Department is also carrying on 
investigations and studies in the field of religious education. A Research 
Service Bulletin will be published quarterly by the Department. The 
first number of this Bulletin has just been issued on “The Legal Status 
in the United States of the Plan to Dismiss Pupils from Public Schools 
to Attend Classes in Religious Education.” A study is now under way 
on “The Director of Religious Education and His Work,” which is a 
part of a larger study on “Religious Education As a Vocation,” which 
will include Employed Weekday Church School Teachers, Professors 
of Religious Education, Employed Council and Denominational Work- 
ers in Religious Education. A study is also being made on “The Use 
and Value of Pupil Report Cards in the Sunday School,” and plans are 
under way for a Survey of Vacation Church Schools. The results of 
these studies are made available to all the co-operating forces. The work 
of this Department is being greatly facilitated by the hearty cooperation 
of many colleges and universities. 

The International Association of Daily Vacation Bible Schools has 
been merged with the International Council as a Department of Vaca- 
tion Church Schools under a director who is a member of the Inter- 
national staff. Vacation schools were originally started to gather chil- 
dren from the streets in the large cities and to teach them something 
of the Christian religion, but in recent years they have been extended 
until they are now regarded as an essential department of every modern 
church program. These schools reach thousands of children who are 
not reached by the Sunday schools. The idle hours of the vacation 
period are utilized by teaching children the Christian way of life, and 
thereby developing good citizens. This work has been very greatly 
extended since its inclusion as a part of the International Council 
program. 

Through the Department of Home Visitation the International 
Council carries on religious surveys of cities and communities, and dis- 
covers the church preference of all residents by a carefully organized 
visitation of the homes. An effort is made to interest those visited in 
identifying themselves with the church of their choice, and the informa- 
tion gained is furnished the respective churches of the cities or com- 
munity. As a result of these surveys thousands of additional members 
have been secured for the churches and Sunday schools. The work of 
this department is not confined to the Protestant churches, but includes 
Catholics and Jews who cooperate heartily in these home visitation 
campaigns. 

Careful attention is given to the business and financial affairs of the 
International Council, which are closely supervised by the Business 
Department. The Board of Trustees approves an itemized budget for 
each department, which is held strictly within the budget allowance 
made. The books of the Council are audited annually by a certified 
public accountant. The principal sources of income are contributions 
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from cooperating denominations ; contributions from auxiliary state and 
provincial councils; and contributions from individuals. That the dif- 
ferent denominations recognize the International Council as_ their 
cooperative agency is evidenced by the fact that twenty-nine of them 
contributed to its support during 1925. 

When the International Council was formed it was agreed that the 
State Sunday School Associations would be reorganized into State Coun- 
cils of Religious Education, auxiliaries of the International Council, 
under a governing body that would officially represent both the co-oper- 
ating denominations and the so-called territorial forces in the states. 
Both the International Council and the State Councils are interdenom- 
inational organizations, officially representing the denominations for co- 
operative work in religious education, with the sanction and support of 
the educational boards of these denominations. Local councils of 
religious education are being organized in cities and communities, aux- 
iliaries of the State Councils, to carry into effect the co-operative, inter- 
denominational program of the International Council. These local 
councils of religious education represent the churches of the city, county 
or community in all co-operative efforts, including vacation church 
schools and weekday schools of religion. 

An important feature of the International Council is its Quadrennial 
Convention. The program is now being completed and preparations 
made for the next Convention to be held in Birmingham, Alabama, April 
12-19, 1926. While this convention will be inspirational in character, 
its chief purpose will be to bring out the very best educational plans 
and methods for the Sunday school and all the different phases of 
religious education. Addresses will be given by leading statesmen of 
the United States and Canada, including President Coolidge, and by the 
outstanding leaders in religious education of the continent. The after- 
noons of each day will be devoted to educational conferences. A special 
feature of the convention will be an educational exhibit of books and 
publications, church school architecture and equipment, fine arts in 
religion, and materials and methods covering the whole field of religious 
education. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the policies and programs 
of the Protestant Christian forces of America in religious education are 
being determined very largely through the International Council, which 
these forces recognize as their own accredited agency for this purpose. 
This is true not only of the interdenominational programs, but also of 
the programs of the co-operating denominations, since each is voluntarily 
shaping its programs in harmony with the policies and programs deter- 
mined by the representatives of all working and planning together in 
the International Council. 

The leaders of the International Council recognize with humility 
the tremendous significance of the great challenging task which brought 
the International Council into being, and for the accomplishment of 
which it exists. The incentive for attempting this great undertaking 
is its supreme importance. We recognize with President Coolidge that 
“Another element must be secured in the training of citizenship or all 
else will be in vain. There is no substitute for morality and religious 
convictions. Unless these abide, American citizenship- will be found 
unequal to its task.” 





THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
LAIRD T. HITES 


Twenty-three years ago President William Rainey Harper conceived 
the idea of The Religious Education Association. It was to occupy in the 
field of religious education the place which the National Education Associa- 
tion so well filled in the field of public school education. On February i1, 
1903, at a meeting of several hundred religious leaders, the constitution 
was adopted and the Association was born. The purpose to which its 
members subscribed was this: 


“To inspire the educational forces of our country with 
the religious ideal; to inspire the religious forces of our 
country with the educational ideal; and to keep before the 
public mind the ideal of Religious Education, and the 
sense of its need and value.” 


It is not too much to say that the Association has in part achieved this 
ideal. 

Immediately after effecting the organization the executive board set 
about the task of procuring a great leader. In the person of a young man, 
Henry Frederick Cope, they found him. For twenty years he carried the 
burden, to lay it down only at his death on August 3, 1923. Since that time 
the board has been searching for another great man to take his place. 

The Religious Education Association is first of all a society of pioneers. 
It has sought to blaze the trail along which others might follow. It has 
avoided creating organization. It has never been a promotional affair. It 
has deliberately refrained from direct research. Its principal endeavor has 
been to call together the most progressive workers in the field of religious 
education, and by mutual counsel and stimulation to disseminate the more 
progressive ideas as they have appeared. Through its journal the Associa- 
tion has endeavored to keep before the public mind the ideals of these pro- 
gressive men and women. 

When the Association was organized, the scientific movement was in 
its infancy. Religion was not considered an educational process. Religious 
education was unknown in normal schools and colleges. The Bibie was 
taught inspirationally, not historically. Sunday school lessons were uni- 
form for little children and old men. The profession of religious edtca- 
tion had not been born. Catechetical methods were everywhere rife. Ex- 
hortation, not education, was the rule. The project method was unknown. 
The center of religious education was the Bible, not the child. Children 
were to be saved for a future life, not to be educated for this. Worship 
was more emotional than intellectual. Sunday schools were organized in 
the most slip-shod manner. “Curriculum” was an unused, therefore a for- 
bidden word. Methodology in teaching religion was undreamed of. The 
church as a sociological agency was scorned. Religious education as a 
sociological process was undeveloped. Religion had been cast out from 
the public school, but no week-day school existed to take it up. Vacation 
time had no daily vacation Bible school to fill the hours of carefree children 
with religious thought. No one knew how children and young people 
developed psychologically in the religious and moral life. 

The Religious Education Association drew into its membership the 
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more thoughtful people. It was among their ranks that these ideas devel- 
oped. The Association was the clearing house, the dissemination point from 
which and through which the newer ideas in religious education were scat- 
tered abroad, due largely to its annual conventions, its journal, the tireless 
activities of its great secretary, and the work of its members. The newer 
ideas and ideals which the Association advocated have been gradually 
accepted until now many of these things are taken as a matter of course. 

The Association has deliberately refrained from adopting any theolog- 
ical position. Members of all evangelical churches, Roman Catholics, and 
Jews are equally welcome in its membership. There are even several 
Buddhists, Mohammedans, Latter Day Saints in its membership, and a 
small group of those who adhere to no organized religion. This has been 
one element of the Association’s strength. It has been bound by no denomi- 
national affiliations, controlled by no financial interest. Free, therefore, to 
pioneer unhampered by any restraints, it has been enabled to attack prob- 
lems fearlessly, and to set forth theories for the good of all which would 
be opposed by some. 

The Association has never sought to become popular in the usually 
accepted sense of that term, nor has it sought to become narrowly scientific 
as that term is so generally conceived. Rather, the Association has endeav- 
ored to combine in its membership both thinkers and executives, teachers, 
pioneers, and workers. From the very beginning there has been a wide 
range in its membership—the scientific technician on the one hand seeking 
to develop, prove and improve his theories of religious education, and the 
Sunday school teacher at the other extreme seeking to apply the newer 
methods as they were developed. 

The membership at the present time includes the secretarial and pro- 
fessorial class, but it also embraces a great number of directors of religious 
education in churches, pastors, Sunday school workers, and many parents 
and business men who appreciate the scientific approach to religious educa- 
tional problems. 

The Association has never been a great financial organization. Never 
has its budget far exceeded $20,000 a year. It has not sought large sums 
of money. It has never been endowed. In like manner, the Association 
has always been chary about conducting research. Rather, it has inspired 
others to conduct research and has given publicity to their results. The 
one great research accomplished directly was a field survey of week-day 
church schools made in 1922. Some two years later the Association set 
on foot a fundamental research into the religious and moral growth of 
children, which is now being conducted at Columbia University by Pro- 
fessors Hartshorne and May. Their first report is published elsewhere in 
this issue of Reticious EpucaTion. 

Twenty years ago there was no library of religious education worthy 
of the name. The Association now possesses the most adequate library 
exhibit to be found. All of the more recent and more valuable books in the 
field are to be found classified on its shelves. 

The Religious Education Association conducts its work through a 
variety of means. Being frankly a propagandic organization it has given 
major emphasis to the spoken and written word. Its convention, its journal, 
and the innumerable local conferences and addresses of its secretary and 
members have been the chief means of propagating modern religious educa- 
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tional ideals. In addition, the Association has maintained a Bureau of 
Information through all the years. Anyone who has a significant contribu- 
tion to offer sends it to the bureau. Anyone facing a particular problem in 
religious education may ask the bureau for help. Institutions desiring to 
employ efficient workers and members of the Association seeking such em- 
ployment have been brought together. Thus the clearing house idea works. 

After the death of Doctor Cope the work of the Association naturally 
suffered. Although the Board of Directors had authorized him to employ 
an “understudy” to help in the work, funds had never been found for this 
very necessary help. As a result, Doctor Cope’s death removed the guiding 
hand, and there was none free to take up his work. It was clear that the 
Association required several changes in organization and method of work. 
It needed, too, to define more clearly its position. Numerous organizations 
had been formed, both by the Christian denominations and by others, and 
were working in the field. 

In this hour of reconstruction, necessitated by the death of Doctor 
Cope, the Association invited the Institute of Social and Religious Research 
to make a thorough investigation into its organization and functions, and 
to recommend desirable changes. The Institute has made its investigation, 
and the report will be available shortly. In the meantime the Association 
had to carry on. In June, 1924, it secured the service temporarily of 
Doctor Clifford Manshardt, who served as interim secretary until June of 
1925, when he could not withstand longer the call to service on the foreign 
mission field. While still awaiting the Institute’s report, the Association 
invited the author of this article to undertake temporarily the administration 
of its affairs. With him is associated Professor George A. Coe, as con- 
sulting editor. 

The Religious Education Association is, therefore, marking time. Actu- 
ally, however, it is not standing still. Plans have been perfected whereby 
Rexicious Epucation will increase largely in size. The journal for 1923 
contained 376 pages. The 1924 volume contained 416. In 1925 it had 
increased to 504 pages, and in 1926 it will contain at least 600 pages. Each 
of the six issues for the year will present a particular phase of work. Thus: 

February—Progress in Religious Education. 

April—Religious Education and Patriotism. 

June—Spiritual Values in Higher Education. 

August—Where is Religious Education Going? A study of tendencies. 

October—The Project Method of Teaching Religion. 

December—Problems in the Curriculum. 

Since the studies which will be basic to these numbers are already under 
way, it is to be hoped that Reticious Epucation for 1926 will make an 
exceedingly significant contribution to the science of its field. 

The Board of Directors is very seriously considering the publication of 
religious education monographs, in which more detailed treatment can be 
given to certain outstanding problems in the field. 

The board realizes the handicaps placed upon its work through the 
employment of only one secretary. Progress demands at least two: an 
executive and an editorial. Although funds for the employment of two 
men are not yet available, the Board of Directors is seriously searching for 
them, and feels confident that a definite announcement in this regard may 
be possible within a very few months. 



































RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN CATHOLIC 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
JOHN M. COOPER* 


The task of summing up recent developments in content and method 
of Catholic religious education in the United States is not an easy one. At 
least, it is not one that lends itself to easy generalization. There is little 
in the way of country-wide uniformity. The experiments being carried out 
are many. They are being conducted more or less independently one of the 
other. They run the whole gamut from almost negligible modifications of 
traditional content and method to radical departures from and breaks with 
the immediate past. Each experiment covers only a fraction of the Catholic 
educational system. 

The reasons for this mosaic-like pattern of recent developments are the 
experimental nature of the changes themselves and the inner nature of the 
system of Catholic educational administration. A few words of explanation 
of the latter may be necessary. 

There is no one head of the Catholic Church in the United States. Each 
of the hundred and four dioceses is an independent administrative unit, 
directly responsible to the Supreme Pontiff. In fact, so far as religious 
education is concerned, each of the eleven thousand and more parishes has 
wide freedom. In addition, nearly all the eight thousand and more educa- 
tional institutions—elementary, secondary, and collegiate—and a good 
proportion of the Sunday schools are conducted by religious orders and 
congregations of men or women, and there are about three hundred different 
orders and congregations engaged, each with a certain distinctive spirit. 
Thus, while, canonically, religious education is subject to episcopal control, 
actually in the great majority of cases the choice of texts and methods is 
very largely or entirely left to the individual pastors and particularly to the 
orders and congregations who staff the schools and Sunday schools. As a 
result of all this, although there is complete uniformity in matters of faith 
and morals and an underlying unity in educational principles and practice, 
nevertheless there is great freedom and variety in the choice of texts and 
methods and equally great freedom and variety in the experiments now 
afoot. Summing up recent developments must, therefore, reduce itself to 
dealing with certain typical or outstanding special experiments, with a mini- 
mum of generalization. 

There is, however, one important generalization which we may make in 
the beginning. Most of the experiments are in the direction of substituting 
the psychological for the logical approach to both content and method in 
religious education. 

The question-and-answer type of catechesis which has been dominant 
for the last four hundred years—but not before that—is being subjected to 
widespread criticism, although it still has and will probably continue to have 
many defenders. The criticisms of the catechisms are sometimes aimed at 
the question-and-answer form of the texts but more commonly at their 
content and at the memory drill current in connection with their use. 

A great many Catholic teachers and educators feel deeply that the cate- 
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chisms, both elementary and advanced, have been written more from the 
logical than from the pedagogical standpoint. They feel that the catechisms 
are, as it were, boiled down theological textbooks,—the advanced catechisms 
being pocket edition theologies, the elementary catechisms being vest-pocket 
edition theologies. The catechism thus appears as a technical theological 
work looked at through the wrong end of a telescope,—just as many or most 
of the public and private high school chemistries or physics or biologies 
appear as teclinical professional works merely reduced and _ shrunken 
uniformly into a smaller number of pages. 

The present drift is away from theology writ small towards the produc- 
tion of texts that come closer to the interests and capacities of the immature 
mind and to the needs of the laity who are to live their lives in the world. 
Many points dealt with at length in theology are being omitted in the newer 
religion texts and other points that call for very summary treatment in tech- 
nical theologies are being expanded. Moreover, efforts are being bent 
towards infusing into the coldly rational theological treatment of religious 
truths something of the life and warmth of the gospel narrative. In fact, 
some of the experiments being carried out are using the gospels themselves 
or the life of Christ as their chief text. 

The older catechetical method begins, so to speak, with simplified tech- 
nical theology logically presented and works down to the child. The newer 
experiments aim to begin with the child and work up into a clearer compre- 
hension of tiie living motivating truths of faith, and at the same time aim 
to appeal to the heart and will as well as to the mind. - Formerly this 
affective and volitional appeal was left to the teacher and hardly appeared in 
the texts. Today it is being incorporated in the texts themselves. While 
these changes are being made in content and presentation, corresponding 
changes are coming about in method, changes that utilize in and adapt to 
religious education the pedagogical technique that has been proven of worth 
in secular education. 

The more general points we have been touching upon will become 
clearer, it is hoped, from concrete examples. In the following pages we 
shall briefly outline some of the typical and outstanding experiments that are 
now under way, experiments at the elementary, secondary, and collegiate 
levels, respectively. 

The most important single experiment, in the writer’s opinion, is what 
has come to be known as the Shields or Catholic University method. It is 
in the main the joint work of Monsignor Edward A. Pace and the late Dr. 
Thomas E. Shields. It is the method taught by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Catholic University, which is the capstone of the Catholic educa- 
tional system in the United States, being the one central university conducted 
under the auspices of the whole hierarchy. The method is also the one 
accepted in the Catholic Sisters College affiliated with the University. It is 
in use in many of the Catholic elementary schools of the country, though 
by no means in universal or general use. 

The central objective of the method is to make religious truth func- 
tional in the mind and in the life of the child not merely to fix religious 
information in the mind. Mechanical learning is entirely rejected. To 
accomplish this central objective, the co-authors have built their pedagogical 
system upon two chief pillars: the methods used by Christ as shown in the 
gospels, and the approved methods of modern secular pedagogy. 
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In the first two grades the germinal truths of religion, literature, art, 
nature study, and the social sciences are intimately woven together, within 
the cover of one book for each grade. Literature, art, nature study, and 
social science are grouped around religious truth and bound up vitally with 
it from the very start. In the upper grades and high school, the subjects are 
naturally isolated for separate period treatment but the same principle of 
intimate correlation is intensely adhered to as a key to the living integration 
of all of education around and into the central theme of religion. 

Two further principles are held of primary importance, the principle of 
adaptation and the principle of development. Systematic exposition of the 
whole of religious truth is not attempted until the last upper grades. In the 
lower grades those truths are selected which are nearer to the young child’s 
interests and capacities. The development of these germinal truths is looked - 
upon not as a process of mere magnification or accretion or filling in of 
details, but as an organic unfolding of earlier knowledge and habit in accord- 
ance with the child’s unfolding trends and personality. Throughout the 
course there is continuous appeal to the instinctive and acquired tendencies 
and interests of the child, with the aim of directing and sublimating these 
tendencies and interests into religiously motivated thought, ideals, standards, 
and habits. 

The texts themselves—at present completed to the fifth grade (Catholic 
Education Press, Brookland, D. C.)—are not in question-and-answer form. 
A few questions, serving as suggestions to teachers, are given at the end of 
chapters. The child must seek the answer contained wholly or partially in 
the text, and express it in his own words. The earlier questions are easy, 
but the later ones call for gradually increasing thought and synthesis. The 
texts are copiously illustrated in halftones and colors, chiefly from the works 
of the great masters. Full use is made of handwork, music, dramatization, 
and the other familiar devices of contemporary secular education. 

The Shields or Catholic University method is, as is apparent, a system 
of general education. In this system, religion functions as the focal point 
towards which all of education is orientated and which in turn interprets, 
inspires, and motivates the whole of the educational process. To illustrate 
with just one instance, in nature study a cardinal objective is to train the 
child not only to know the world of nature about him but to see in and 
beneath its. laws and wonders and beauties the handwork of the God of 
wisdom and power and love. 

A second experimental method is Dr. MacEachen’s Course in Religion 
of which the four books for the first eight grades are now published (Mac- 
millan). It has been adopted in a great many of our elementary schools 
and Sunday schools. It represents a fairly clear break with traditional 
catechetical methods, but does not utilize all the fuller technique of the Cath- 
olic University series. 

Some of its more distinguishing features are the following. The texts 
are not in question-and-answer form. Theological terminology and defini- 
tions have given way almost entirely to diction and presentation more 
adapted to the child. Particular emphasis is put upon the Socratic device of 
drawing out the child by questioning and, so integrating religious truth to 
the other knowledge and interests of the child. In adaptation of content 
Dr. MacEachen hugs more closely than does Dr. Shields to the subject 
matter as outlined in the earlier catechisms. Special stress is placed upon 
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affectionate and wholehearted love of God as the child’s life motive. Dr. 
MacEachen feels strongly as do most Catholic educators, that such love of 
God is quite within the reach of the child, that it is as “natural” as it is 
with the grown-up and probably more so if the child is properly helped to it, 
and that such love will carry on into later life and conduct as the great 
central motivating religious force. 

A third experiment in elementary religious education is the plan worked 
out by Miss Mary V. Merrick in her Life of Christ (Herder). Her central 
theme is the life and personality of Christ. Around and into this theme she 
entwines the main religious truths. Sections from the Baltimore Catechism 
are reprinted under each chapter in her book, but many parts of the catechism 
are omitted and the logical catechetical order is not followed. Topics are 
dealt with more in outline, leaving much to the teacher. A good deal of 
the instruction is given by the aid of penny pictures and by wall charts 
and maps. 

At the present time the Education Department of the Catholic Univer- 
sity is engaged in the major problem of working out a curriculum in 
elementary religious education. In carrying out this work they are building 
up a technique of curriculum construction in religious education, meanwhile 
adapting provisionally some features of the technique for secular curriculum 
construction as developed by Charters, Bobbitt, Merriam, and Bonser. From 
the building up of a religion technique they are proceeding to a survey of 
the materials on hand and to the outline of materials for an elementary 
school curriculum in religious education. The project, under the direction 
of Dr. George Johnson, will be completed within a year or two. 

Turning from elementary to secondary religious education, we find a 
dissatisfaction with texts and methods even more pronounced than obtains 
among elementary educators. There are some who are satisfied with the 
older advanced catechisms, but I have not met one in the flesh for some 
years. A number of experiments are being tried out. Of these the four 
that stand out as of more than ordinary interest have recently been reviewed, 
compared, and evaluated in the second of the four high school religion 
research bulletins published by Dr. Leigh Hubbell of the School of Education 
of the University of Notre Dame. The bulletins may be had gratis on 
application to Dr. Hubbell (Notre Dame, Indiana). The bulletins them- 
selves represent a serious attempt to survey the Catholic high school religion 
situation, chiefly in the Middle West, with the objective of building up ade- 
quate technique in administration, textbook writing, and methods. The work 
to date has been more perhaps of the nature of a preliminary sounding, but 
it promises well for the future. 

Some of the main features of the four experiments referred to in the 
preceding paragraph have been summed up as follows by Dr. Hubbell : 

“There is a general recognition of the need of offering something more 
in high school than a review and. expansion of the religious course as given 
in the elementary school. This need arises from the new interests and aspi- 
rations peculiar to the adolescent boy and girl, and from the actual use that 
they are called upon to make of their instruction and training in religion. 

“The Dubuque course seeks to capitalize the adolescent boy’s interest in 
leaders and heroes, and the natural idealism of the period as contrasted with 
the more objective and habit-level characteristics of the elementary period. 
The Collegeville course seeks to guide the adolescent through the dangers of 
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the period by treating religion as primarily an activity, and by helping the 
student to develop a sturdy interior life and habitual attitudes of union with 
God. The Albany course posits the necessity of appealing to the adolescent’s 
love for colorful, inspiring materials of instruction and of reaching the emo- 
tional and volitional mainsprings of action. The Brooklyn course calls for 
continuous personal application in activities of the truths and ideals obtained 
from the instructional side of the course. 

“Religion is conceived of as primarily an activity, or a series of activi- 
ties, and instruction or information-giving is subordinated to practice as 
means to end, or as a source of motives, directions, and goals. 

“Practice in religious activities is definitely and specifically provided for 
as an integral part of the syllabus, in the newer courses, and the teacher of 
religion is made aware of his function as religious counselor and guide.” 
(Bulletin 2, p. 49.) 

The Dubuque and Collegeville projects mentioned above have been 
described in detail in the Catholic Educational Review, March and April, and 
September and October, 1924. The one is being carried out under the 
Reverend William H. Russell at Columbia College Academy for Boys, at 
Dubuque, Iowa, the other by the Benedictine Fathers in the preparatory 
school of St. John’s University, at Collegeville, Minnesota. Father Russell, 
I understand, is now preparing the first volume of his course for publication. 
The Albany and Brooklyn experiments referred to are being prosecuted 
under the direction of the Reverend Joseph A. Dunney, Diocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, of Albany, and of the Reverend Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, of Brooklyn, and the Reverend Henry 
M. Hald, Associate Superintendent. Father Dunney has already published 
one volume of his course, the one on The Mass (Macmillan). 

In the field of college religious education, not much has been done to 
date, so far as texts are concerned. The present writer is now engaged in 
putting into outlined text form the results of his colleagues’ and his own 
experience during the last sixteen years with the religion course for lay 
Catholic students at the Catholic University. The content and method of 
the course have been whipped into such shape as they have chiefly from 
experimental try-outs with the students in class and out, so that in a very 
true sense the students themselves have been co-authors of it. The principles 
that have determined the choice of content have been described in some 
detail in Content of the Advanced Religion Course (Catholic Education 
Press, Brookland, D. C.) and the first of a series of four volumes of outlines 
has been published (ibid.). During the last year or two we have inaugurated 
for senior lay students a course we call Life Problems. The content will 
shift from year to year. The discussions and the whole curriculum in fact 
for the year are based upon and built up out of questions that are gotten 
from the students themselves at the beginning of and during the course of 
the year. These Life-Problems concern spiritual growth, civic activities, 
life-work, marriage and home-life, child-training, habit formation, leisure 
time activities, and health. (Note above curric principles.) 

The general idea underlying the whole four-year course is that religion 
is a life to be lived, and that it reaches out into all departments and phases 
of human activity,—spiritual, moral, intellectual, domestic, economic, recrea- 
tional, political, social, civic. Nothing human is alien from it. The course 
has in view the present campus problems of the student, and aims to give 
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orientation to his or her active life in the world after graduation. Social and 
collective responsibilities are given considerable emphasis. 

So much for the changes that are going on in the matter of texts and 
methods. Catholic educators feel that so far as practice in the way of 
project training and similar devices is concerned, enough is already being 
done in the field of worship or devotion proper. In the schools and churches 
the young are given ample opportunity to carry out in action and imbed in 
habit the ways and means of worship that have been taught in class. We 
feel, however, that much remains to be done in the way of devising systematic 
and comprehensive practice along ethical and moral lines. The regular class 
room and academic activities provide certain opportunities for practice, but 
not varied or live enough. Consequently many Catholic educators are turning 
intensively towards the project as a partial solution. Many, too, see in the 
various extra-curricular activities —athletics, student government, societies, 
social functions, and so forth,—types of projects that are ready-made, so to 
speak, and usually less tinged with artificiality and make-believe than are 
the made-up projects that have their inception in the classroom. Both kinds 
of project-practice are coming more and more into the limelight in Catholic 
religious pedagogy. Encouraging progress is being made, but anything 
approaching to a country-wide survey of the situation is not at hand. Per- 
sonally, the writer has had to rely for this point on information gathered 
at all sorts of times and places from various parts of the country. To many 
of us it would seem that the best hope of the future of religious education 
progress lies along the lines of systematic development of the made-up or 
extra-curricular project. 

A few words in conclusion. During the last eighty-five years, since the 
beginning of the great waves of immigration in the forties, the material and 
personnel resources of the Catholic Church in the United States have been 
strained to the utmost to meet the continuing emergency caused by swift 
and enormous numerical increases each decade. In one decade alone, 1840 
to 1850, the membership nearly trebled, from 600,000 to 1,600,000. In suc- 
ceeding decades up to the middle of the last one, the proportional increase 
has been almost as great. This rapid expansion has meant that attention has 
had to be concentrated upon meeting a gigantic emergency task with emer- 
gency measures and methods. 

The restrictive immigration policy recently adopted by the country will 
no doubt have as far-reaching effects upon Catholic educational work as it 
is having upon our parochial, missionary, and charitable work. In the educa- 
tional field this slowing up of the emergency will, or at least should be 
expected to, release a very considerable amount of energy towards working 
out the finer points and more advanced technique in such things as religious 
education. One Catholic work put out a short time ago, a Study of the 
Moral Development of Children by Marie McGrath (Psychological Mono- 
graphs), an attempt to work out a standard moral judgment test from ques- 
tionnaire returns from about five thousand parochial and public school chil- 
dren, and another work now in press (Macmillan), The Gang Age: a Study 
of the Preadolescent and his Recreational Needs, by Dr. Paul H. Furfey, 
an intensive field study of the normal non-delinquent gang age boy, are two 
recent samples of research in the field of moral and religious education,— 
research carried out on the highest technical plane,—that may be harbingers 
of the new era. However, this paper is a record, not a prophecy. And 
anyhow it is safer to prophesy after things have taken place than before! 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
W. A. HARPER* 


The educational program of the Christian Church aims to eliminate as 
rapidly as possible three of the weaknesses of the present educational situa- 
tion in the local church. These weaknesses are over-organization, duplica- 
tion, and inefficiency. It was believed by our leaders in Christian education 
that it is necessary to unify all the general agencies engaged in the work 
of education in order to make possible the elimination of these weaknesses 
in the local churches. 

With this idea in mind, the constitution of the General Convention was 
amended in October, 1922, creating the Board of Christian Education and 
giving it the functions and prerogatives formerly exercised by the boards 
of Education, Sunday Schools, and Christian Endeavor, and adding thereto 
other functions of an educational character. The exact language of the con- 
stitution of the General Convention creating this board and prescribing its 
field of operation says: 

“It shall have charge of all the Convention’s interests connected with 
Christian education and shall survey, outline, promote, and direct a full pro- 
gram of Christian education and training for Christian life and service reach- 
ing from our homes through our churches, communities, schools, and colleges, 
and shall fraternally co-operate with similar departments in other denomina- 
tions and with organizations having similar objectives.” 

Acting under this grant of power, the Board of Christian Education 
consisting of twelve members, in November, 1922, adopted its plan of cor- 
relation and unification for the work of Christian education in our church. 
The General Board of the Christian Church formally ratified the plans and 
suggestions of the Board of Christian Education, and for nearly three years 
now this board has been slowly but surely, consistently, and constructively 
giving itself to its task. 

The Board of Christian Education has from the beginning recognized 
that it will achieve its goal only over a term of years. It does not contem- 
plate revolutionary changes in the local church. 

Over-organization has long been known to be a serious weakness of the 
local church. This over-organization came about in a very natural way. In 
order to understand this fully, we should go back to the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, to the year 1781, to be exact. It was in this year that 
Robert Raikes began his Sunday-school movement in England. Up until 
that time, the church was the sole accredited Christian organization appealing 
for the loyalty and support of Christ’s followers. The Sunday school was 
soon introduced into America and adopted as a part of the church machin- 
ery. Then exactly one hundred years after Robert Raikes founded the Sun- 
day school, Dr. Francis E. Clark founded the Christian Endeavor movement, 
which, under that or some kindred name, was also accepted as a part of the 
church machinery. Then came the missionary societies, boy scouts, camp- 
fire girls, and the rest, all of them calling for local organizations and officers. 





*President, Board of Christian Education, General Convention of the Christian 
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There has come to be so much machinery in a properly organized modern 
church that there is hardly power enough to operate it. 

The Board of Christian Education recognizes this weakness and believes 
that its plans of correlation of organizations will reduce it to a minimum, 
if not entirely eliminate it. Its plan is to recommend a new organization, 
strange as this may seem, in the local church to which it gives the name, “The 
Church School.” The Sunday school is the Sabbath day session of this 
organization, and all the other organizations become related to each other 
in this church school on the divisional and departmental basis of the graded 
Sunday school with one set of officers responsible for all the work of Chris- 
tion education in the local church. 

We can illustrate what we mean and how this church school idea will 
work out by taking the intermediate department, which is admittedly one 
of the most difficult departments to handle and where the greatest loss is 
sustained in the modern Sunday school. It is hard to hold the teen-age boys 
and girls, we are told. The intermediate department includes boys and girls, 
twelve, thirteen, and fourteen years of age. If the school is a large one, 
there will be at least six classes in this department, three for boys and three 
for girls, classified according to age, and the school will thus be said to be 
closely graded. If the school is small, there will be two classes for this de- 
partment, one for boys and one for girls, and the school will be said to be 
departmentally graded. 

This intermediate age is found to have organizations of Christian En- 
deavor, missions, boy scouts, and camp-fire girls. Our plan is to correlate, co- 
ordinate and unify all these lines of work, using the same officers and leaders 
as we find in the Sunday school. For example, the superintendent of the 
intermediate department of the Sunday school should either be the superin- 
tendent of the intermediate Christian Endeavor Society and of the Young 
People’s Missionary Society, or should designate one of the other officers or 
teachers of the department to service in this capacity. There is no need to 
have a separate organization for the boys and girls of this department, who 
must constitute the intermediate Christian Endeavor Society or the Young 
People’s Missionary Society. If it isa good thing for Tom and Sue to belong 
to the intermediate Christian Endeavor and to the Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Society, it is also good and desirable for Sam and Mary likewise 
to belong. All the children in the intermediate department of the Sunday 
school should meet as a department in the Christian Endeavor Society, which 
is their expressional organization. 

Now when it comes to the boy scouts and camp-fire girls, the scout 
masters and assistant scout masters of the troup or troups as the local situa- 
tion may require, and likewise the guardians or assistant guardians for the 
camp-fire girls, should come from the officers and teachers who work with 
this department on Sunday. In this way a consistent program of instruc- 
tion, expression, and recreation can be carried out in the local church and 
it is doubtful if such a program can be carried out on any other basis. It 
will be surprising, too, to those who undertake to unify their work after this 
method how gladly the boys and girls will co-operate in it and how willingly 
they will continue in the church school. As it now is, a boy sometimes 
becomes so interested in the scouts that he neglects the Sunday school, and a 
girl not infrequently becomes so interested in the camp-fire that she does 
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likewise. Also, as it now is, Christian Endeavor and missions reach only 
a small part of the boys and girls in any adequate way. 

This plan also fits in beautifully with the week-day religious school and 
the daily vacation Bible school as well as the public school. The intermediate 
age corresponds to the junior high school in the public school system, and, 
if possible, some of the teachers of these boys and girls in the public schools 
should be used in the Sunday school as teachers so as to unify the whole 
program of education, both secular and religious. At any rate, the teachers 
on Sunday in this department should be, as far as possible, the teachers in 
the week-day religious school and in the daily vacation Bible school in this 
same department. 

Now when it comes to the matter of duplication, we see this weakness 
just as plainly standing forth in the local church as we do over-organization. 
For example, our organized Sunday school classes have their committees 
on membership, devotional service, social service, missions, etc., and we find 
these same committees in the Christian Endeavor Society and the Missionary 
Society, with the same sort of work aimed at in the other organizations 
operating in the church. The method we have suggested would eliminate 
this duplication. All the formal teaching work in every direction would be 
cared for in the Sunday school, week-day religious school, and the daily 
vacation Bible school, and one committee on membership as well as on every 
other line of work to be attempted would be ample for the department. It 
is believed through this simplification in committee work that the present 
quiescent attitude of committees in local church organizations would be re- 
moved and that they will become infused with a spirit of energy and conse- 
cration and achievement. I have said that the Sunday school would be the 
formal teaching agency. This alone will mean the elimination of much 
duplication in the presentation of a well-rounded program of Christian edu- 
cation. There is no reason why missions or stewardship should be taught 
in the Christian Endeavor Society or in a group specially organized for 
that purpose, provided the Sunday school lessons are properly presented. 
It is practically impossible to present any portion of God’s Word that does 
not have missionary implication and stewardship application. 

The inefficiency of the local church work is evidenced by the fact that 
so many of the boys and girls who hopefully enter the ranks of the Sunday 
school drop out of the organization and never connect themselves with the 
church. This sad condition is brought about in part through the weaknesses 
we have already discussed in over-organization and duplication. It is also 
contributed to by the lack of trained leadership. The Board of Christian 
Education realizes this and is providing for training leaders in classes in 
local churches and communities, in its summer schools held at our various 
colleges, in institutes held in local churches, through conventions and con- 
gresses of Christian workers, and in the department of Bible and Religious 
Education in the colleges of the church during the regular college session. 
Provision is also made for the individual member who is unable to avail 
himself of any one of these methods to pursue a course in leadership pri- 
vately that will lead to graduation and a diploma to be issued by our church. 

The Board of Christian Education confidently believes that eventually 
its method of unifying the educational agencies of the church and of pro- 
viding leadership training, together with a curriculum of Christian educa- 
tional material adapted to both large and small schools, will eliminate the 
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weaknesses of over-organization, duplication, and inefficiency in our local 
church work. 

I will speak of but one other thing at this time, and that is the convic- 
tion which the Board of Christian Education has had from the day of its 
inception, that a medium of expression was necessary in order to carry to 
our constituency the ideals, plans, and purposes which the board entertains 
for the progressive development of our work in Christian education and 
which should also discuss the very latest methods in the correlation of Chris- 
tian agencies. In co-operation with the Department of Publishing, we have 
been able to produce such a publication. The Journal of Christian Educa- 
tion is a worthy medium of expression for the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, and we believe at the same time a desirable assistant in the hands of 
local workers in their effort to solve the three problems in their local situa- 
tion to which we have made detailed reference. It is primarily a magazine 
of Christian leadership, and is indispensable for those who would undertake 
in a serious way to qualify themselves for such leadership or to perform 
the duties attendant upon such leadership in local Christian churches. 





SOME PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL IDEALS OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


JOHN W. SUTER, JR.* 


There is a bewildering number and a wide range of topics that a national 
department of religious education might study; an almost endless array of 
good enterprises to which it might set its hand; all within the legitimate 
scope of religious education. But we cannot do everything. It is therefore 
important to select a few key subjects and study them thoroughly; one or 
two critically important tasks and do them well. Let me suggest two edu- 
cational aims: 

Here are these children. We want to do something for them—some- 
thing definite, distinguishable, known as religious education. What does 
religious education involve? It means first that we want to induce these 
children to worship God. We want them to know Him, to love Him; per- 
sonally and intimately. We do not need to invent a special God for our 
children, or make a new sort of child for our God. Everybody knows this; 
but what not everybody seems to know is that it is the special and primary 
concern of religious education to help children find, know, love, and worship 
their heavenly Father. This is our first educational aim. 

And the second is like unto it: to love one’s neighbor. This means that 
we want to induce the same children really to care for, treat fairly, and 
serve generously, the earth-wide human family—God’s family—the great 
brotherhood of men, women, and children. It is more natural than we think 
for the children of men to love the children of men. Our hates, our preju- 
dices, our vulgar snobbishness, are artificial. To children these all have to 
be taught. We teach them with dreadful efficiency through example rather 


*Mr. Suter is Executive Secretary, Department of Religious Education, National 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The address from which this article is 
taken was presented at the national convention of the Church, two weeks after Mr. 
Suter took office. 
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than ‘by mere words, and our shameful success here suggests that the same 
method, of example rather than words, would be equally efficacious in teach- 
ing something better. 

In short, the clarifying principle that sheds light on the whole endeavor 
known as religious education is our Master’s “Summary of the Law.” If 
you want an educational scheme—a foundation for your educational theory 
—there it is. Every plan that we undertake, every emphasis that we adopt, 
must prove itself a worthy contributor to one or the other of these two 
results in the lives of our children. That is the test. 

For example, that and nothing else is the reason why we make our 
children study facts—that they may learn to worship God and to serve 
their fellows. For to worship Him aright, they must know Him truly, and 
to serve men nobly they must know where they are and what they need. 
Again, that is why we use the Bible—because in it children may find the 
precious words of inspired men showing how and how not to worship God, 
how and how not to treat men. That also is why we use history and other © 
sciences and art and all knowledge, indeed anything that will shed light on 
the worship of God and the service of men, and that will give our children 
more power to perform these two divinest acts. 

What, therefore, I shall strive to do in the years that lie ahead is to 
strengthen the hands of clergy, parents and teachers, in leading children 
and youth to worship God and to serve men. That is what I conceive my 
work for children and youth to be, and that is what, as far as children and 
youth are concerned, I regard as the function of a Department of Religious 
Education. 

There are two great enterprises in religious education. The first is 
family life. As an instrument for educating people of all ages in religion, 
for training them in the Christlike way of life, it has no equal. Family life 
is almost perfectly adapted to this end, and this for three reasons. First, 
because in a family the educational or life-learning process is constant. It 
goes on all the time. Secondly, because it engages all members, young and 
old, every member being both a teacher and a learner. And, thirdly, because 
in family life the means of education and the end of education are identical. 
This third point is particularly noticeable. The end of religious education 
is, of course, the ability to live the Christian life; and the means of religious 
education in a family is living that life as family members. 

Public worship, especially for children and youth, is the second great 
religious-educational enterprise. Make these two experiences what they 
ought to be, or even approximately what they ought to be, and you have 
solved the problem of religious education. 

But what about the church school? That is neither the first nor the 
second, but the third most important undertaking in religious education. Let 
no one think that this is a disparagement of the church school. On the con- 
trary, placing it third rates its importance extremely high. To rank it next 
after family life and public worship is to give it honorable, almost extrava- 
gant recognition. The church school has proved itself a mighty instru- 
ment for bringing souls to God. But it is an instrument; while family life 
and public worship are more truly described as ends in themselves. The 
church school might some day be superseded. It might give place to another 
instrument. It is by no means identical with or essential to religious edu- 
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cation. On the other hand, without public worship our religion is wellnigh 
inconceivable, and without religious families it is practically doomed. 

Our church schools ought not to strive to be all of the same type. Ina 
certain parish, for instance, the children might in a given year spend their 
school time preparing to offer a great pageant in June. These preparations 
would necessitate historical, geographical, and literary study, together with 
many religious experiences, both personal and corporate, as well as much 
memorizing, and generous gifts of time, of money, and of work. All the 
usual elements of religious education would be present, but the total enter- 
prise would take the form of a group project which would culminate at the 
end of the school year in a great public religious event. 

Another type would have as its center public worship. Teachers and 
pupils alike would study, and even construct, religious services, learning 
how to express themselves in prayer and praise through the various liturgical 
arts. Here again would enter in history, geography, literature; offerings of 
time, work, and money—all the usual elements of religious education. But 
the centralizing motif throughout would be, in this case, an unfolding, crea- 
tive, eight-month experience in public worship. 

Another kind of school (of which, by the way, we need many exam- 
ples) is what we might call the “free” or modern type. Such a school 
would embody the more recently accepted principles of teaching and man- 
agement. It would have for its aim the setting free of that creative impulse 
which exists in every child, and the encouragement of every pupil to express 
himself, in fact to become himself, in the religious life. The type of educa- 
tion for which I am here pleading is exemplified in some of our private 
schools; and while it is not easy to define, anyone who has come in contact 
with it anywhere knows what I mean. 

Too often in our church schools we make our pupils struggle with the 
dry grammar of religion, defining its words, memorizing its parts of speech, 
learning its rules, analyzing its historical and literary construction—anything 
but letting it become an enjoyable, creative life-experience. We would do 
better to immerse them in it by surrounding them with a group of people 
who already have it, so that they may grow strong in its exercise and rejoice 
in its free and creative life, as an artist rejoices to paint or a poet to write. 

We need to examine the corporate life of the church school and see 
whether as a whole and in its various parts it conducts itself in a Christian 
manner. Every detail of the undertaking which we call a school should 
speak clearly of the spirit and embody the standards of Christ. To join a 
church school ought to mean to join a fellowship of souls who in their deal- 
ings with one another as members exhibit the Christian way of living. This 
principle should obtain in the financial administration; in record-keeping, 
where nothing short of absolute truth should be tolerated; in the loyalty of 
each group to the whole school and to the church; and in questions of cour- 
tesy, fair-play, mutual self-sacrifice, honesty in thinking, and beauty in art. 
It will not do to talk to the pupils about Christian standards, or about 
beauty, truth, and goodness, if in the meantime the school itself by its cor- 
porate behaviour sets up an example of the contrary. Membership in a 
Christian church school ought to constitute one of the great, vivid, exhilarat- 
ing experiences in the life of a child. 

We commonly hear it said that the religious education which we offer 
our children ought to be of the best; that nothing is too good for them. 
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This view is more often applauded than followed. For example, in church 
school work we still suffer from a form of cheerful complacency which 
accepts low ideals and busily lives up to them. Some of our leaders appar- 
ently see nothing better than the educational ideals of old-fashioned public 
schools. One of the saddest things which ever meets the eye of a leader in 
religious education is the satisfaction with which many a parish will con- 
gratulate itself on having achieved a form of education typical of the 
nineties. 

I am not pleading for anything fancy or faddish, but I am trying to be 
realistic. We can have ancient buildings, antiquated books, and the teach- 
ing methods belonging to another age, if we will; but there is one thing 
that the Lord forbids us to have, and that is ancient children. Every child 
is contemporary, is modern, is of this age. We can never have anything 
but today’s children. Their experiences are those of this generation. This 
is a given factor in our problem, and it behooves us therefore to approach 
these children with the educational methods of their own time. 

The attempt to promote religious education in a careful and serious 
way is comparatively recent, but has been with us long enough to acquire 
several popular fallacies. One of these is to the effect that we must do the 
best we can for the children of today because they are the adults of tomor- 
row. The truth contained in the second half of this proposition is undeni- 
able, but the implication of the statement as a whole is misleading and even 
harmful. The fact is that children of today have a life of their own as 
children—a life which needs our recognition and commands our respect 
even supposing that they were never to grow up. There is a normal, 
typical religious life for a six-year-old child, and for every other age 
from birth to maturity. 

Another fallacy popular just now is that in the scheme of religious 
education adults are of no great consequence. (Note in passing that the 
two fallacies when put together produce a remarkable cycle of thought 
to the effect that we must take good care of these children because very 
soon they will turn into adults who are of no consequence.) As a matter 
of fact, adults are important in religious education, partly because they 
have a hand in training the young, but also on their own account. Even 
a grown person can undergo a genuine change in consequence of study 
and thought and enlightenment. It ought to be true that when any per- 
son, of any age, associates himself with a Christian church, he enters a 
fellowship wherein is provided a type of religious education appropriate 
to his age and condition. 

Let me give you two mottoes—first, simplify. Simplify your think- 
ing and your theories. The plain situation is this: Here are these peo- 
ple of the church—babies, children, youth, adults. We are trying to help 
them find the heavenly Father. We want them to know and love and 
seek the companionship of our Saviour. We wish to put them in the 
stream of the mighty Spirit and let its invincible power flood and control 
their lives. This is our aim. It is not simple in the sense of being easy, 
but in the sense that it is not complex. It is at heart a plain, single idea. 

Simplify also your description of the Christian religion. Our religion 
does not contain many controlling principles, or many distinguishing ideas. 
There are only a few, and these few we ought to impart unmistakably 
in their simplicity and strength. For example: God is our Father, and 
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all that we have and are belong to Him. The Christian life is the life 
of trusting obedience to God. Our Father has shown us His will and 
given us His life in Jesus Christ. We should love Him and our brethren 
for His sake. We have broken His laws, and we need His forgiveness 
which He offers us if we repent and if we forgive others. 

Ideas like these, and there are not many, are, like most profound 
truths, inherently simple. We ought to spend more time imparting to 
our children and youth these main ideas, especially in terms of life. 

Again, simplify your parishes. If we must organize (as to some 
extent we certainly must) for study, for work, for giving, for worship- 
ping, or for anything else that is essential to the Christian religious life, 
let us do it with as great simplicity as possible, and let us keep our subor- 
dinate organizations as few as possible. 

The second motto is, be realistic. Think in terms of children and 
youth and adults as you actually find them. We must keep asking our- 
selves in regard to the particular people whom we are trying to educate, 
such questions as these: Who are these people? What is their age? 
What do they actually do day by day? What do they think about? 
What books and magazines and newspapers do they read? What do they 
talk about at the breakfast-table? What do they like? What do they 
strive for? What are their standards of taste? Of morals? Of ideals? 
What do they go to church for? What do we really want to do for them? 
What do we want them to think and know and do? 

Let us now consider the proper relation between religious education 
and organization. Organization has its place in religion. Exactly what 
that place should be is a question too deep for us to probe here. Religion 
itself will never be perfectly organized. ‘The wind bloweth where it 
listeth.” We can, and to a degree we must, organize our efforts to pro- 
mote religion; but the thing itself, which is a union of the spirit of man 
with God, is distinguished by a certain “unorganizability” which is one 
of the conditions of its very existence. It is certanly true that you can 
organize both religion and education to death. 

Education, like religion, at its best persistently evades organization, 
even confounds it, and not infrequently reaches its fullest flower in some 
curiously informal educational garden where a sympathetic and imagina- 
tive leader has ingeniously tended its growth, taking advantage of sun 
and soil and the natural beauties of the land, but remaining calmly inno- 
cent of the routine schemes of educational seed-catalogues. Such a 
person’s methods we may not like, for they cannot be strictly copied; yet 
our criticism is silenced in the presence of his flowers. The church will 
be better off when it is full of men and women who know children— 
that is, the particular children with whom they deal—and who provide 
for each the conditions of normal growth and Christlike character. 

“But,” someone may say, “this doctrine is inconvenient.” It is, very. 
The only ground on which I bring it forward is that it is true. I am 
trying to be realistic. It would, I confess, be much more convenient to 
pretend that organization is the chief requisite to good religious educa- 
tion. Imagine for a moment a national Episcopal school-system of relig- 
ious education. At the top is an educational bureau of supposed experts 
determining the curriculum, the methods of teacher-training, and the plan 
of school administration for all the parishes in the country. Imagine that 
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this bureau has the authority to hand down to the dioceses its official 
scheme for promoting church schools, grade by grade. Imagine that 
the educational headquarters of all the dioceses proceed to take this scheme 
and set it in operation in all the parishes. You would then have a closely- 
knit, nationwide, ecclesiastical school-system whereby the religious experi- 
ences of every child in every parish would be furnished by a teacher who 
was responsible to a diocesan director who would get his orders from the 
director-in-chief at 281 Fourth Avenue. I think you understand the kind 
of system I mean: standardized, articulated, national. I have drawn this 
picture for you because it represents exactly the opposite of what I believe 
in. In my judgment almost nothing could be more fatal to religious educa- 
tion. 

What we want to help our children and youth to discover for them- 
selves and acquire as their own, is faith. This is an age of faith. Never 
before in human history has there been so much to believe. Never before 
has there been such a magnificent conception of a God to believe in. It is 
just here that science serves religion, as indeed she must ever do when God 
is worshipped as the Truth. The infinite reaches of the universe revealed 
by the telescope, and the equally immeasurable wonders laid bare by the 
microscope, put a strain upon the imagination and a sense of awe in the 
heart that furnish the very materials of religious thought and give poetry 
and scope to one’s notion of the majesty of God. Science opens the door 
upon God’s handiwork ; and as religious beings we try from the fingerprints 
to guess the whole. 

For centuries men have known that God is king, but only lately, through 
the good offices of scientific study, have we been permitted to behold the 
full beauty and grandeur of the universe over which He rules. When, as 
today, science joins religion in the act of leading men into deeper and deeper 
mysteries, we can rejoice in the assurance that scepticism and lack of faith 
are doomed. The very blatancy of contemporary scepticism betrays to the 
discerning eye its essential shallowness and lack of power. If it were more 
sure of its strength it would not be at such pains to make sure of its voice. 
It is not subtle enough to be permanently dangerous. In some of its mani- 
festations it brings to mind an incident recorded last year in a public school 
where the teacher of elementary biology, announcing to her class that she 
was going to take up the study of the larger birds and would begin with the 
stork, was met by the scornful rejoinder of a brightly informing pupil, 
“Aw, go on, Miss Jones, we know there ain’t no such things as storks!” 

It is just as possible, and as undesirable, to be hoodwinked into believ- 
ing too little as into believing too much. We rejoice in a religion that bids 
us believe everything that is true. Faith is contagious. Like fire, it spreads 
by contact. If we tell our children the truth, and if we show them the truth 
in our character by following in the way Him Who is the life, they will 
be proud to march by our side and hold the faith—not in uniformity of let- 
ter, under bonds of law, but “in unity of spirit and in the bond of peace,” 
which alone can issue in righteousness of life. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE VACATION BIBLE 
OR CHURCH SCHOOL MOVEMENT 


ADALINE C. GUENTHER* 


The story of the development and spread of the vacation Bible school 
movement is one of the most extraordinary in the history of religious educa- 
tion. It is paralleled only by the story of the Sunday school, and its growth 
has been, if anything, even more rapid. 

The idea that the idle summer days might be profitably used for inspira- 
tion and instruction for the children seems to have occurred first to a public 
school superintendent in Montreal, Canada, in 1877. He instituted what he 
called a “Vacation School’, with a curriculum of Bible stories, handcraft, 
hymns, calesthenics and military drill, and patriotic exercises, so that there 
would be some definite activity to offer children after the public school had 
closed its door for the summer. Despite the success which attended this first 
“Vacation School”, the idea seems to have died with its originator. In 1897, 
a southern minister, preaching in the Epiphany Baptist Church of New York, 
together with a member of his congregation, deemed it their duty to provide 
some useful or at least harmless activity for the hordes of idle children who 
were sweeping the lower East Side. So Mrs. Hawes herself came each 
morning to the church, led the children in hymns and prayers, told them Bible 
stories, taught the girls sewing and the boys to make hammocks, and tried 
to inculcate habits of cleanliness, patriotism and uprightness. 

At this time, Rev. Robert G. Boville was secretary of the Baptist City 
Mission Society. He came in contact with this school and realized more 
clearly than anyone else the possibilities of the idea. As a part of his duties, 
he endeavored to get the various downtown Baptist churches to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity which the idle summer time and this new idea offered 
them. After a few years, the importance of daily vacation Bible schools, 
which name Mr. Boville originated, seemed so tremendous to him that he 
resigned his position with the City Mission Society and began to devote his 
whole time to their promotion. He gathered a group of business men behind 
him and formed a committee. This committee developed into a national asso- 
ciation, with a city department, and then into an international association, 
through its introduction into Canada, Japan and China. 

About the same time that Mr. Boville was organizing his schools for the 
social and religious benefit of slum children in the great cities, a Congrega- 
tional minister in Wisconsin, Rev. Howard R. Vaughn, was experimenting 
with various classes for the training of his church school teachers. After his 
instruction courses had extended over some ten or twelve summers, he con- 
ceived the idea of providing a laboratory course, and organized a vacation 
religious day school, primarily to give those who had been enrolled in his 
classes opportunity for practice teaching. He graded his school on the basis 
of the public school and demanded similar credentials to those asked for by 
the public school board. The effect on the children was fully as pronounced 
as upon the practice teachers, and the idea of a vacation religious day school 
for the sake of the children spread, which should duplicate the requirements 





*Miss Guenther is Assistant Secretary of the International Association of Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools. 
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and grading of the public schools and which should give to the summer ses- 
sion of the church school the much needed educational emphasis. Professor 
W. J. Mutch, who was one of the first to see the vision of this type of school 
in the middle west, attempted in every particular to carry over educational 
methods and standards into his teaching of religion. 

In 1910, there appeared in eastern Pennsylvania another phase of the 
movement. It was based on a protest against the uncorrelated and unrelated 
programs of activity then used in a large majority of the daily vacation Bible 
schools. It has grown to considerable proportions under the name of the 
“Summer Bible School,” and offers a graded twelve-year course, demanding 
trained and paid teachers, based entirely on biblical material. It was a reac- 
tion against the idea of a church school which taught mainly hygiene and 
craftsmanship, but like the other two similar movements, it makes a funda- 
mental contribution to the evolution of what is now rather generally known 
as the vacation Bible or church school, which in its essence means simply the 
extension of the educational program of the church into the hitherto unused 
and unoccupied summer months. 

Taken, then, as a whole, the vacation church school of today contains 
elements of all three main emphases which the three independent movements 
had contributed—the social-religious element which tends toward a reaching 
of the unchurched child and his parents, based on a service of the mission 
church ; an educational emphasis coming out of the west, which makes such 
a vacation school, whether it is given in downtown churches or in residen- 
tial suburbs, a real school for religious education, and the rather localized 
emphasis on the impartation of knowledge, as well as of activity. Due to 
the fact that these three ideas have been rather basically incorporated into 
the idea fostered by the first promotion agency, the whole movement has 
acquired an experimental tendency which seems to be its greatest asset. As 
no other phase of the church’s program, it provides the conditions necessary 
for real laboratory research. Its possibilities for intensive education are 
unequalled. Just as surely as there is a recognition of the fact that the prin- 
ciples of religious education are not fully developed or known, there is the 
accompanying recognition of the fact that this idle summer period, with its 
leisure time psychology, its possibilities for teaching through play, its longer 
consecutive time for the use of activity programs and projects, provides the 
greatest asset which the church can utilize, through its trained leaders, for 
the discovery of better methods and more specialized curricula. 

Last summer there were, according to the most reliable estimates avail- 
able, some eleven or twelve thousand of these schools over the United States 
and Canada, and in the mission fields, to which the idea has been carried by 
the native agencies, the World’s Sunday School Association and the mission 
boards. 

The wide difference in aim, method, curriculum and result which pre- 
vailed over the seven or eight thousand schools in the United States is proof 
of the varied needs which the idea is meeting. Scarcely a mission church in 
a large city which does not pay particular attention to its vacation school, 
both for the sake of those children who are already within its doors, and for 
those whom they hope to reach. What is not so well known, is the popularity 
of the D. V. B. S. in the frontier rural districts, or the mining camps or the 
backwoods mountain regions. There were some five or six hundred schools 
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in rural territory where the whole movement was of a pioneer nature, and 
where it did duty for church and Sunday school the rest of the year. In 
the mountain villages of Arkansas, indeed, the vacation school becomes not 
only a method of educating children in religion, but an extension of an all 
too poor public school system in the afternoons, and a period of inspirational 
meetings for parents in the evenings. In many cases the vacation school in 
these districts is conducted on the same plan as that which prevailed in the 
“little red school house”—one teacher for as many children as come—and the 
methods are about the same. Then, too, the vacation school has spread across 
country by way of villages and small towns, in which the problem of boy and 
girl behavior during the summer vacation seems to be as perplexing as in the 
large cities. Some of these schools are conducted with emphasis on Bible 
teaching, some with particular reference to life situations, some with particu- 
lar reference to needs of the church, some with special attention to needs of 
the child. But in each instance there is evidence of a growing desire on the 
part of those responsible for better methods, more helpful curricula, more 
intensively trained teachers, and a clearer understanding of the aims and 
purposes of religious education. Then there are the schools in the large 
churches in residential districts which have already made provision for a pro- 
gram enabling the church to function educationally, and these place great 
reliance on the summer session to provide them with the most fruitful ideas 
for meeting the needs of their particular group. 

For the first twenty years of its history the vacation school movement 
was almost entirely a protestant movement, but the idea has now spread. 
Quite a few of the most advanced Catholic churches are making provision 
for a vacation church school in their annual programs. They will provide 
essentially the same features for the children—learning the principles of right 
living by story and play and activity. Practically the same program is being 
offered and recommended by Hebrew leaders for the youth of their faith— 
a recognition of the intrinsic value of the idea, and the impossibility of con- 
fining it withyn the boundaries of any particular locality or set of conditions. 

Yet, in spite of this rapid extension of an idea over this country and 
Canada, and into China, Japan, Korea, Brazil, Porto Rico, Cuba, Mexico and 
Hawaii, its work has really just begun. Only a bare seven percent of the 
protestant churches of this country have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, and only about four percent of the children of the nation have ever 
been in a daily vacation Bible school. 

For the future the problems which the vacation school presents to the 
church are almost as great as its advantages. It demands more trained lead- 
ers, an intensive promotion among those who are as yet unacquainted with 
educational methods in teaching religion, and an ever-enlarging curriculum 
which shall come up from the life situations of the children themselves. To 
meet these needs is the active challenge which the church is putting up to 
the leaders of religious education, and upon the solution of these problems is 
based the future usefulness of the vacation school. 
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TESTING THE KNOWLEDGE OF RIGHT 
AND WRONG 


By HUGH HARTSHORNE and MARK A. MAY* 


The Character Education Inquiry is devoting itself to the problem of 
how to measure character. For convenience the field of character study in 
which tests are called for has been divided as follows: 

1. Mental content and skills, the so-called intellectual factors. 

2. Desires, attitudes, motives, etc., the dynamic factors. 

3. Social behavior, the performance factors. 

4. Self-control, the relation of all these factors to one another and to 
social-self-organization. 

The first three items are of course abstractions from the unitary process 
of social experience mentioned in 4. This is the concrete reality we hope 
to get at, but for practical purposes it has seemed best to approach it in a 
somewhat piecemeal fashion, much as a doctor examines the composition of 
the blood, the reflexes, skin color, and so forth, to aid him in making a 
diagnosis of the condition of the individual as a whole, even while recogniz- 
ing that blood-count, taken by itself, is relatively an insignificant item. 

The series of articles of which this is the first will report the efforts 
so far made to test item one by means of paper and pencil tests requiring 
word responses. - 

The investigators’ interest in what words may reveal of moral knowl- 
edge is not based on the assumption that knowledge and behavior are highly 
correlated. One of our problems is to discover what the relation is between 
behavior and the knowledge of right and wrong. Furthermore, we do not 
assume that word behavior and a true knowledge of right and wrong are 
necessarily correlated. It may be that overt action is a far better indication 
of what a man really knows about right and wrong than his verbal responses 
are. If this be the case, there remains the very significant problem of the 
relation between what he says and what he knows on the one side, and the 
relation between what he says and what he does or would do, on the other. 
Words have a social significance that cannot be ignored. The heart of the 
problem of character lies in the adjustment of persons to one another, and 
this adjustment is never complete until it has become articulate. Even the 
extreme behaviorists write books. 

It should also be remembered that the fundamental folkways are rather 
completely reflected in sayings, rules, slogans, definitions, and what not, and 
are here far more accessible than if studied only as mores. One can_ find 
out by word responses whether an individual is aware of certain customs 
even though his possession of a custom in the form of a habit may not be 


thus revealed. 


* Dr. May and Dr. Hartshorne are the investigators for the Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry which is being conducted by the Institute of Educational Research 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, in cooperation with the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. 

This is the first of two or more articles in which will be described in some 
detail one section of the work of the Inquiry. The writers have been asked to be 
as specific as possible in order that persons not familiar with the procedures used 
in test building and the application of tests to particular problems may be fully 
informed concerning the dangers, difficulties, pitfalls and values of statistical meth- 
ods as applied to the study of one phase of moral behavior. 
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In the study of moral knowledge through word responses we have 
tried to keep distinct the power of making discriminations and the subject 
matter, or experiences in which discriminations are made. The one is a 
factor in pure intelligence. The other is a matter of experience. We have 
no reason to suppose that the capacity to make ethical discriminations is not 
adequately measured by standard intelligence tests. Nor do we have reason 
to suppose that the ability to make such discriminations is measured by such 
tests. That is to say, experience with ethical situations and in making ethical 
judgments is required in addition to native intelligence. 

This may be illustrated by reference to the relations between the ability 
to do arithmetic problems and general intelligence. From the results of an 
intelligence test which contains no arithmetic problems it is possible to pre- 
dict the probable success a person would have in learning arithmetic. But 
a highly intelligent person who has had no training in fundamental processes 
in arithmetic would make a poor showing on an arithmetic test. 

On the contrary, a person possessing the ability to make fine discrimi- 
nations of any sort, ethical included, must possess the necessary intelligence. 
A high score on an arithmetic test, that is, is a fair indication of the pres- 
ence of high intelligence. It is equally true that a high score on an ethical 
discrimination test is an indication of high intelligence. A low score, on 
the other hand, is not necessarily an indication of low intelligence, but may 
be merely the result of a limited experience in the handling of ethical situ- 
ations. 

What has just been said of the power of discrimination is equally true 
of any other typical mental process, such as the power of retention and recall 
of appropriate experience, of the organization and generalization of experi- 
ence and the application of generalizations to the understanding of new 
experiences and the solution of new problems, the foresight of the conse- 
quences of behavior, the control of an adequate vocabulary, the recognition 
of what is at stake in any situation. 

In planning a set of moral knowledge tests, therefore, it was necessary 
to keep in mind these two preliminary standards: First, the tests must cover 
as wide a range of moral experience as possible; second, the tests must 
require the exercise of as many appropriate mental processes as possible. 


Sources of the Material 


In order to facilitate the application of these standards, we found it 
convenient to make a preliminary classification of the kinds of experience 
that ought theoretically to be included in a complete set of moral knowledge 
tests. Had there been time, we should have made this classification on the 
basis of an extended study of the actual behavior of children of all ages and 
types in all sorts of actual situations. Such a study of children’s moral 
behavior is very much needed. In lieu of such a study, we did the best we 
could with the knowledge of life and of children we happened to possess. 
The following constituted our work sheet: 


Brief Outline of Certain Mental Contents and Skills Involved in Ethical Behavior 


A. Certain tools needed for the intelligent consideration of problems of social 
adjustment. 
1. Adequate social-ethical vocabulary. 
2. Adequate control of language—the ability to say the right thing and 
to understand the more subtle nuances of delicate social adjust- 
ment. 
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3. 


Assimilation of the fundamental ideas or generalizations in terms of 
which life is coming increasingly to be understood, such as 
The idea of Sex 
The idea of God 
The idea of Right and Wrong 
The idea of Natural Law 
The idea of Growth 
The idea of Evolution : 
The idea of Cooperation 
The idea of Personality 
The idea of Custom 
The idea of Design 
The idea of Legislation 
The idea of Education 
The idea of Work 
The idea of Fun 
The idea of The Machine 
The idea of Self-forgetting Service 


B. Particular knowledges and skills needed for making social adjustments. 


2 


5 
we 


8 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


Knowledge of natural law, physical and biological, and the limitations 
and possibilities of experience. 

Knowledge of body and mind in general and of oneself in particular: 
to understand the causes and consequences of certain kinds of 
behavior in oneself and others, the nature of temptation, reasons 
for social and legal requirements and desiderata; to control self 
and growth. 

Knowledge of race experience in solving problems of social adjust- 
ment, as recorded in history, folk lore, fiction, biography, poetry. 
Particularly, knowledge of motives and purposes and their conse- 
quences. 

Knowledge of how people behave toward cne another in all sorts of 
situations: home, school, church, public meetings, committee meet- 
ings, discussion groups, play groups, emergencies, studying, visit- 
ing, etc., and the significance of this behavior for the life of the 
groups concerned. 

Knowledge of moral principles held by different groups, and their 
implications and applications in concrete situations. 

Knowledge of constitutional rights and obligations, legislative enact- 
ments and sanctions affecting oneself and one’s groups. 

Knowledge of institutions and other cooperative bodies and move- 
ments affecting oneself or needed as instruments of social adust- 
ment, such as the church, the school, the home, the state, the 
town or city or community or block or neighborhood and its 
government, community agencies of welfare and safety, such as 
the police department, fire department, health department, national 
associations such as the Child Labor Committee and Red Cross, 
the movie, the playground, the library, the museum, local indus- 
tries, the jail, the hospital, the court, the clinic. . 

What they do, their history, their value, their address, how 
to cooperate. 

Knowledge of how the work of the world is carried on in mining, 
agriculture, industry, commerce, finance, transportation, communi- 
cation, the trades and professions; mechanical and social aspects. 

Knowledge of contemporary peoples, races, nations, their contacts, 
conflicting interests, efforts toward peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes and world organization, effects of war and armament, his- 
torical and current utopias. 

Knowledge of the trend of evolution, theories of the universe and 
the place of man in the universe. 

Knowledge of how men have experienced God in connection with 
nature and in the control and development of self and society. 
Prayer and reflection, retrospect, valuation, foresight, repentance, 
forgiveness, aspiration, unification. 

Knowledge of causes and consequences of social behavior, the habit 
of foresight and valuation, the recognition of personal and social 
responsibility, the habit of moral thoughtfulness. 

Knowledge of how to think with the materials of social action, the 
habit of inhibition, abstraction from prejudice, gathering and 
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weighing of evidence, use of past experience, willingness to ex- 
periment, discipline of oo thinking, openminded consideration 
of differences, respect for self and others, freedom from social 
suggestion, social perception and imagination. 

14. Knowledge of the sources of information needed, and the habit of 
making constant reference to them. 

With such a framework in mind the tests described below were con- 
structed. No attempt was made to match a test against any particular one 
of the above classes of material. Each test contains a variety of situations. 
But the second standard, that requiring the use of as many kinds of mental 
processes as possible, was applied chiefly in the form of the tests. It was 
hoped that in the responses requested in the directions for the different tests 
there would be found a fair sampling of the fundamental types of process. 


The Tests as Given and Scored Experimentally 


Of the tests devised, thirteen were given in sufficient numbers to war- 
rant statistical treatment. Each of these will be described briefly and what 
each is supposed to measure or symptomatize will be pointed out. To avoid 
duplication of material, the problem of criterion and method of scoring will 
be discussed at the same time. 

In the case of arithmetic tests the criterion as to what is the right answer 
is established by universal practice. Spelling tests have a less universal 
agreement back of them, but at least there are dictionaries. When it comes 
to handwriting and composition the criterion has to be established experi- 
mentally by ascertaining the judgment of experts and forming a scale for 
the evaluation of samples of handwriting or composition produced by the 
subject. In the case of ethical experience we are in a still different field, 
in which custom and opinion are mixed together to form a great variety 
of practice and judgment, with no universal agreement as to what consti- 
tutes the right or wrong answer. Indeed it would be difficult to select a 
group of “experts” to decide by discussion and vote what the “right” answer 
of a question in ethics or the “right” solution of moral problem is. 
Even with such a board of judges, there is strong probability that on many 
debatable issues there would be only a majority or perhaps 75 per cent 
agreement. 

The idea of a “perfect” score on moral knowledge tests, therefore, will 
probably have to be replaced by the notion of a scale of moral values for 
each individual. Certain likenesses among these scales, once they were dis- 
covered, would doubtless appear, so that they could be classified and named 
without any derogatory implications such as is implied in the notion of a 
“low” score. A method of scoring that will reveal the individual’s trend of 
thinking is therefore of more significance than one which will show merely 
his position on a necessarily arbitrary scale determined by a group of judges. 

Such a qualitative, descriptive, objective scale waits upon the admin- 
istration of a large number of tests of the sort to be discussed below. Mean- 
while they must be scored to be handled in large enough quantities for the 
discovery of such scales as may prove reliable and valid. It was necessary. 
therefore, to resort to the notion of a standard answer for each question in 
comparison with which the particular answer given by the subject could be 
automatically judged right or wrong, or partly right and partly wrong. These 
standards will be taken up in connection with the description of each test. 

A. Word Tests 

1. Opposites—a multiple choice test of the sort frequently used in 
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intelligence or achievement tests, with the words chosen from the field of 
social relations. The following is a sample: 


In the bracket at the right of each line place the number of the word which 
is most nearly opposite in meaning to the word printed in capitals at the left. 
IVE 


4. . 1—present, 2—accept, 3—take, 4—wish, 5—absent........ ere du 
2. FRIEND. 1—soldier, 2—true, 3—false, 4—enemy, 5—fight...... Qesicecds )2 
3. HELP. 1-hinder, 2—assist, 3—someone, 4—need, 5—chantey....(........ ) 3 
4. BORROW. 1—steel, 2—return, 3—book, 4—loan, 5—debt....... Sy )4 
5. KIND. 1—sweet, 2—cruel, 3—sort, 4—sympathy, 5—always..... SRE )5 


It was expected that this test would give some notion of a child’s socia! 
ethical vocabulary as well as his handling of ethical concepts. A _ better 
vocabulary test was later devised. 

There was no peculiar problem of criterion here, as it was easy to secure 
agreement on the meaning of the words. 

2. Similarities—a cross-out test, of which the following is a sample: 

In each line below, four of the five words belong in a class or mean about 
the same thing. One of the five belongs in a different class. Find this odd word 
in each line and cross it out. 

1. 1—debase, 2—ignore, 3—humble, 4—disgrace, 5—lower. 
1—quit, 2—surrender, 3—enemy,.4—relinquish, 5—forsake. 
1—abhor, 2—detest, 3—loath, 4—despise, 5—reduce. 
1—abjure, 2—insult, 3—revile, 4—disparage, 5—curse. 
1—love, 2—revere, 3—like, 4—adore, 5—fond. 

Not only is the mental process of recognizing such likenesses and differ- 
ences not usually found under a mental age of twelve, but the words and 
relations selected for the test proved difficult even for children over twelve. 
As this test was well represented in the vocabulary test later devised, it was 
also dropped. As the criterion involved only word knowledge, it offered no 
particular difficulty. 

3. Word Consequences—also a multiple choice test. 

The directions required that the subject indicate (1) all likely conse- 
quences that might follow from the action represented by the word in cap- 
itals; (2) the most likely consequence; (3) the best consequence; and (4) 
the worst consequence. The following are sample test words with their 
multiple choice responses from which the subject is to make the selections 
just described : 


orp 


1. CHEATING. 1—courage, 2—forgery, 3—outcast, 4—wealth, 5—poverty 


2. BETTING. 1i—gambling, 2—poverty, 3—optimism, 4—wealth, 5—war 


3. FIGHTING. i1—weakness, 2—love, 3—injury, 4—honor, 5—death..(........ 
4. COURAGE. 1—disgrace, 2—honor, 3—humility, 4—strength, 5—foolhardi- 


ee Oe a 


ness 
5. LOYALTY. 1—bigotry, 2—treason, 3—friendship, 4—trust, 5—timidity - 


This is a word test which is intended to do more than test vocabulary. 
It is an association test in which the required associations are those based on 
experiences of value. It is an abbreviated evaluation test. The individual 
must first pick out probable consequences flowing from a form of behavior 
or an attitude, and then distinguish the best from the worst of these conse- 
quences. Something of his conception of the “best” is thus revealed. 

The only criterion used in scoring this test was agreement between the 
two investigators. The criterion involved not only judgment as to the use 
of words, but also as to the consequential relationship of certain experiences 
For this reason it is expected that the combined judgments of a group of 
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mature and thoughtful people will be secured in regard to each response 
before the revised test is scored. 

B. Sentence Tests 

4. Cause and Effect—a true-false test with 100 items such as the fol- 
lowing : 

Some of the statements made below are true and some are false. Read each 


statement carefully and underline the word TRUE if it seems to you to be true. 
Underline the word FALSE if it seems to you to be false. 


1, Good marks are Chiefly a matter OF TUCK. 66sec ccc cess ewvevedeeee True False 
2. Ministers’ sons and deacons’ daughters usually go wrong.......... True False 
3. If one eats stolen apples he will have a stomach ache............. True False 
4, Success always comes from hard work....:...sccccccocsecsences True False 
5. From the standpoint of the individual workers the wage system 

ae NONI SL BUIGUIS <2 Aloee oe oe cee ewes sah aore uni uses True False 
6. God punishes bad people by making them sick.................. True False 
7. Eavesdroppers never hear anything good about themselves........ True False 
8. The youngster who can cheat and not get caught at it shows more 

good sense than one who does not cheat..........2.-eeeeeee True False 


This test is open to the objections that need to be raised about any true- 
false form of testing. We were aware of these limitations but found the 
procedure useful, particularly when the test, as here, was only one of a 
battery of tests and the gross score only was used in measuring the individual. 

The intention of this test is the reverse of that of the consequences test 
outlined above and the foresights test described below. The attempt is made 
here to get at the individual’s ability to trace consequences back to their 
causes. It is felt that such ability is an important factor in locating one’s 
own and others’ moral responsibility for what happens, that is, in placing 
oneself and others in a true causal sequence with events that superficially 
may appear quite removed. Ability to place oneself in such a determinative 
sequence of events is one aspect of self-conscious activity that needs to be 
understood and measured. 

In working out a criterion for this test as in the case of several others 
we were fortunate in having available a class of sixty graduate students in 
education who were taking a course called the Psychology of Character 
Study. It was the sort of group of which one might expect not only con- 
scientious work but also mature and liberal ethical judgment. 

This group took the Cause and Effect test, and furnished us with a 
criterion of a 75% (or better) agreement on seventy-seven of the hundred 
items. The remaining twenty-three were reviewed by the investigators and 
were either dropped or scored with the majority vote of the class, except 
in a few cases where it seemed to us that either ignorance or conventional 
opinion prevailed, in which cases the class decision was reversed. For 
example, 55% of the class thought that success always comes from hard 
work. 

Theoretically, the elements of this test deal only with objective fact, but 
it is in this sort of material that prejudice and highly conventional opinion 
often reign. The individual’s score, if ‘the criterion is correct, reveals his 
approximation to knowledge as against ignorance, prejudice or convention. 
Of course, the fact that more than 75% of these graduate students say that 
it is not true that unemployment is the fault of the laborer does not make 
this statement untrue. But it does lend backing to what would otherwise be 
the unsupported personal judgment of the investigators. This standard is 
imperfect, very, but it is probably as objective as that which determines the 
bulk of the present day-school curriculum. 
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5. Duties—a modified true-false test with three point response. 

A hundred items of the following nature were used; the subject being 
asked to indicate whether the act stated is his duty, is not his duty, or is 
sometimes his duty and sometimes not: 


1. To help a slow or dull child with his lessons................. Yes ? No 
aCe tf & 8... a Sa parr Yes ? No 
3. To call your teacher’s attention to the fact if you received a 

higher grade than you deserved... .......ccccccccccscececccs Yes ? No 
4, | KO WM er orate oe wes 0 x5 denes acids eny-s Shadeannda dan ere Yes ? No 
ee a ere eo Yes ? No 
6. To jeer at a child who has just been punished................... Yes ? No 
7, Wk Gee We ME Oe POU, conc ccs ence ccc ceccnnadeedeuesa Yes ? No 
§. To report another pupil if you see him cheating................. Yes ? No 


This test furnishes a sort of rough index to knowledge of folkways the 
significance of which to the child is indicated by whether he considers the 
act his duty or not. 

It is very difficult to secure a criterion for a test of this sort. “The items 
do not represent a grown person’s activities and it is not particularly prac- 
ticable for an untrained adult to attempt to answer such questions from the 
standpoint of a ten-year-old. The graduate class referred to showed far less 
agreement than on the Cause and Effect test. It may prove wise later to 
use as a standard the majority or 75% agreement of the pupils of a given 
age who have on the other tests a score approximating mature ethical 
judgment. 

With some exceptions, illustrations of which are given below, the judg- 
ments of the class were utilized as follows: Two answers were allowed for 
each item, the one which followed the predominant vote of the class having 
a value of two, and the other, following the next most frequent reply, having 
a value of one. On each item, therefore, a child would score two, one or 
zero. 

The class judgments were reversed by the investigators in the case of 
some twenty items, such as the following, in which the class percentages are 
given on the first line, and the final score value, as set by us, on the second: 


Yes S No 
To prae GE AAO GHB BONS 5 5 6 onl Seo ee win Cone aS elbneacdeute 64 19 17 
To @6 te Sandey school evety Sanda... 5-0 scks cicesisccnsvas 48 e 2 
Fo ike a temperance Pile o 6.5 on i eho kes ei Swe bee 81 F- : 
To sell tickets to your school entertainments..................... 56 37 : 
To correct another pupil when you hear him using bad grammar.. -- a 8 
To keep every secret that you promise to keep................... 87 23 os 
To keep quiet when older persons are talking.................... 68 30 2 


6. Comprehensions—A multiple choice test suggested by the Binet com- 
prehensions which employs similar situations. The Terman revision of the 
Binet distinguishes among such questions three orders of difficulty instead of 
lumping them together as Binet did and as we were compelled to do in our 
preliminary testing. The directions in this test called for the “what you 
would do or say” response first. Then after the test had been taken the 
pupils were asked to go back and indicate what would be the best thing to 
do or say. As the children almost invariably checked the same items, the 
second request was later dropped. It might have been better to ask some 
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such question as: “What would you advise a boy or girl of your own age 
to do?” or “Which act would be most likely to promote your own welfare 
in the long run?” or “Which act would be most fair, just and friendly for 
everyone concerned ?” 
The following are samples of the situations and responses: 
1. If someone asks to borrow your pencil: 
(a) Tell him it’s broken. 
(b) Tell him that you just lost it. 
(c) Tell him that you don’t want to loan it. 
(d) Let him take it. 
2. If someone steals your lunch: 
(a) Steal another lunch to even it up. 
(b) Report it to the teacher. 
(c) Cry about it. 
(d) Say nothing about it. 
3. If you see a classmate cheating on an examination: 
(a) Say nothing to anyone. 
(b) Explain to him that it is wrong and warn him. 
(c) Report it to the. teacher. 
(d) Say nothing, but try to cheat yourself. 


This test is similar to the Duties test in its intent, but with a different 
technique. Counting the multiple responses there were 132 possible ways 
of responding, each one a distinct item, and not merely the opposite of 
another, as in the case of Duties. The presumption back of these two tests 
is not that one may not do the correct thing without knowing he ought to, 
nor that he will do it when he knows he ought 'to, but that knowledge of 
what is expected or of what is wisest is in the field of morals, just as in 
plumbing or cooking, an essential part of intelligent control of a situation, 
even when one chooses to do precisely what is not expected or what is not 
wise. Our moral issues lie largely in this field of conflict, on the one hand, 
between what we transiently wish and what we know is good, and, on the 
other, between what is generally regarded as good and what we ideally vision 
as better. In any case, the tester must know the individual’s equipment of 
standards before he can understand the moral significance of his behavior. 

Seventy-five per cent of the class agreed in twenty-three out of the 
thirty items. In twenty-two of these cases their judgment was followed. In 
one case it was reversed. In five of the remaining cases, majority opinion 
was followed. One of the others was dropped and one was reversed. Of 
the two reversals one was subsequently omitted. 

7. Provocations—A few illustrations will introduce the test: 


Here are some little stories of what some children did. You are to decide 
whether they did right or wrong. If what they did was not quite right, perhaps 
it was at least excusable in view of the circumstances. Look at the sample first. 

SAMPLE: Jane’s family were too poor to buy fruit for her sick brother. 
So every now and then Jane took an apple or an orange from a fruit stand and 
brought it home to him. 


Now if you think she was absolutely wrong in taking the fruit, 
put a circle around-the Wr, fike this............cecceccvsves = Bx... GD) 
But if she did exactly right, encircle the R, like this...... .-Ex....Wr 


If you think she was wrong but excusable in view of he 
desire to bring it to her sick brother, encircle the Ex like 
OE ee C6DS shee POPE TOURS SuSE HERS Kesbevery .- &).. Wr 


Begin here and do the rest in the same way: 
1. Helen noticed that nearly everyone in the class was cheating 


ott teat, OD Be GRENIER GOD ss cee obecaces ci cer ceeventenseke OP: PP ig 
2. Harry was a Christian boy. One day a Jewish boy called 
Harry a “dirty Christian.” Harry knocked him down...... eres WE 


3. Charles did not want to play marbles for keeps but the boys 
called him a “sissy” so he went ahead and played for 
MUGNE MEIWET cco cindiccscccevueccdsRud Dance ncenes ieeeeeins R.. «Re... We 
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4. On the way to Sunday school Jack matched pennies with the 
other boys in order to get some money for the Sunday- 
GUE COE oo oc cccccccascsedudsancnsemectadasierdtat | Ears See 
The test is called “Provocations” because the situations named are pro- 
vocative of responses that are in conflict with ideal modes of response. In 
the case of ethically immature persons the situations stimulate wishes, preju- 
dices, emotions, and so forth, which lead to the sort of action stated in the 
little story. Sometimes convention supports the stated action and sometimes 
it does not. In the following case convention and wish seem to agree in 
contradistinction to more ideal conceptions of the appropriate response: 


Henry saw a big bully strike a little boy, so Henry walked up and gave the 
bully a real hard blow and knocked him down. 


Judgment is passed on the particular responses listed in the test, and 
thus the examiner gains an insight into the level of moral judgment attained 
by the subject. 

As can be imagined, a standard for such a test as this is almost 
impossible of achievement. It was first decided to take a conventional 
standard as the criterion. Two suggested themselves, the one a rather mature 
one as found in the answers given by the graduate class, the other, the less 
socialized standard found by examining the actual answers given by all the 
children who took the test. So many of the conventional replies, however, 
offended our own sense of right and wrong that it was finally decided to 
attempt an approximation to a standard that would conform to the great 
historical moral ideals, and to measure all divergences from this viewpoint 
rather than from some point further down the scale. The conventional 
standard is thus identified by a score rather than by a qualitative exposition, 
and so also is the standard of the major group to which the child belongs. 
The median of his group may be lower or higher than the conventional stand- 
ard and his own score may deviate from the median of his group toward the 
conventional, or toward the ideal, or toward a vague and undetermined zero 
of moral knowledge. 

The decisions of the graduate class turned out to be so highly conven- 
tional that they were practically ignored as a criterion. They were too much 
like what sixth grade children give as their responses. For example, in the 
last illustration given, of the boy who knocked down the bully, 45% of the 
class thought it was unqualifiedly right to knock the bully down, 42% thought 
it wrong but excusable, and only 13% called it unqualifiedly wrong. In one 
sixth grade previously given this test 85% marked it right, 6% excusable 
and 9% wrong. Our. own standard gives a value of one to excusable and 
of two to wrong. 

Or take the following illustration: 

The neighbors had been kept awake at night by two cats fighting. So Fred 
set his bulldog on them. 

The following percentages of the graduate class and the sixth grade 
were given to the different answers: 


R Ex Wr 


Pn SE oss sca cuwvanswon 19% 53% 28% 
PE 56.0% ss e'cewuees gana 29% 45% 26% 
et SE nc deiecctawaes ae 1 2 


Instances like this made us feel that if the test was to have real differ- 
entiating value, the only possible standard to be used was one which would 
grade all from the top down, on which the score would represent approxi- 
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mation toward consistency in forming judgments in the light of ethical ideals 
rather than in terms of convention or prejudice. 

8. Foresights—One important distinction between this and the Word 
Consequences test is in the fact that here no suggestions are given as to the 
possible consequences. The subject is left entirely to himself in thinking 
of what might happen from the events recorded. He is requested to write 
down as many things as he can think of, both good things and bad, and a 
sample is given as an illustration. Here are some of the incidents selected 
from the forty-eight actually used: 

1. Whenever anyone picked on John he would go tell his teacher. 
(Space is given for a large number of possible consequences.) 

2. John accidentally broke a street lamp with a snow ball. 

3. Ruth’s folks had a crowded apartment so they kept a lot of boxes and things 
on the fire escape. 

4. Jim was anxious to make good marks at school so he usually studied instead 
of going out to play with the other fellows. 

The foresight of consequences involves the ability to see for oneself 
what is likely to happen. Foresight is, of course, a conspicuous factor in 
intelligence. But foresight in any particular field is a function of experience 
as well as of intelligence. The foresight of social consequences is one of 
the chief characteristics of the good man, and even the relatively unintelligent 
can learn from experience to see ahead to the effect of their own and others’ 
deeds with sufficient clearness to act kindly if not altogether wisely. 

The forty-eight items of this test were put into six separate forms. The 
eight items of each form consisted of two sets of four each, with each set 
covering about the same range of situation and allowing for about the same 
range of possible consequences. 

A method of scoring this test and improving its technique is now being 
worked out by a graduate student at Teachers College. 

9. Recognitions—A multiple choice test. The following is a sample: 


After each statement are five letters: C. L. S. X. J. If the deed is a case 
of Cheating, draw a circle around the C; if it is Lying, around. the L; if it is 
Stealing, around the S. If it is something wrong, but not either cheating, lying, 
or stealing, put _a circle around the X. If it is not wrong at all, put a circle 
around the J. If the thing is both cheating and lying or stealing and lying, or 
all three, encircle all the letters you need to in order to express your opinion. 
(A sample is given which is here omitted.) 


1, GMPeae FOUNBES CHHGIEN 5. sco8 seas tie els isdedeseoaseesicawepe C: 3.3: Bet. 
2. Using street car transfers that are out of date................65 OR FG ae an 2 
3. Riding on the back of a truck without the driver’s knowing it..C. L. S. X. J. 
4. Apologizing for a misdeed when you are not really sorry....... Cs Ex. es ee Ne 
5. Forgetting to brush your teeth for a day........cssccessecceces c. & S&S, Ai J. 
6. Talking loudly in the hallways when classes are in session..... ©. -Ls S.. &. J. 
7. Piskimey Gowers. in a2 PUN WA. oc ics ve caver vse cenws her sourey c Ee Bde Ds 
8. When you don’t want to go somewhere, making up an excuse so 

as not to hurt aWyohes TEAUAOS. ..666s5s cccecetess se sevaes Ct. S.-J. 


Intelligent control of behavior involves correct classification of situations 
and responses. If adjustment is to occur, new situations must be assimilated 
in part at least to familiar ones which are already connected with the most 
useful or appropriate responses. Stock speculation is not called stealing by 
those who deal in it, nor is keeping a package mailed one by mistake. One 
is just “business ;” the other is “a piece of good fortune.” A child has to 
learn how each of a thousand forms of behavior is named, or he cannot 
be expected to make satisfactory adjustments. He may not act differently 
for knowing the way his acts are named, of course, but he can not be subject 
to intelligent social control] or social motives unless he can name his own 
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acts. The Recognition test aims to discover how far this naming process 
has gone. 

As first given, the Recognitions were in four forms, each containing 
twenty-five elements, five being cases of stealing, five of lying, five of cheat- 
ing, five wrong but neither of these three, and five jokers, or things neither 
right nor wrong. There was of course some overlapping, making double 
values necessary in scoring. 

We found that in many instances the snap judgment of the graduate 
class failed to show adequate analysis of the situations into their socially 
significant aspects. Here again it would be advisable to get together a group 
of experienced people who would if necessary take the time to discuss their 
disagreements and arrive at as many conimon judgments as possible. 

The method of scoring this test is shown below: 

Copying a composition out of a book but changing some of the aa im 


&. =. % 
Percent of class giving this only one name............ 2 3 
Percent of class giving it more than one name........ 24 15 20 
CE GEGEN CAINS oo ais conn Ka eKcawae oacktewanaaeea one 2 1 


Thus, 72% of the class marked this solely as cheating. Two per cent 
marked it solely as lying, 24% marked it cheating and also something else, 
15% marked it lying and also something else, 20% marked it stealing and 
also something else. So we gave cheating a value of two and stealing a value 
of one. A person marking it either C or C and S got a score of two. One 
marking it only S got a score of one. Any other mark was Zero. In most 
cases only one response was permissible. In a few cases both responses 
were valued two. 

10. Principles—a true-false test, containing twenty-seven items. Sam- 


ples: 

1. To master oneself is a greater thing than to win a battle......... True False 

2. Clean speech is a sign of being a “goody-goody”................. True False 

3. Obedience is of greater importance than honor................... True False 

4. No one should be forgiven a wrong deed until he has asked for 
RURUUREIE 3 cick ec cacceccmiacwaradececcens aesenebuaeaneenl True False 

5. If anyone hurts you it is up to you to hurt him.................... True False 


Self-criticism involves knowledge of principles. It is fairly easy to 
cover the whole range of moral behavior in a few principles—even in one 
or two if they are general enough. It is difficult, however, to discover when 
a principle is “known.” It may be recognized verbally or in general outline 
and yet be left entirely unconnected with any mental or physical action. Yet 
it cannot be grasped in communicable form without words. Hence we felt- 
it to be necessary to test the verbal mastery of great moral principles. 
Although the true-false technique does not make an adequate analysis of the 
subject’s knowledge possible, it probably does place him properly in his 
group. 

There proved to be very little disagreement among mature judges as to 
how to mark these elements. Three were not scored on account of am- 
biguities revealed by the way they were marked by the graduate class. 

11. Applications—a multiple choice test, utilizing the elements already 
found in the Principles test and the Provocations test. 

“Knowing” a principle involves being able to unearth it and apply it to 
a given situation to which it affords the key, and also the ability to see in 
advance the concrete situations to which it is likely to apply. This test 
attempts to find out something about the former of these abilities. The 
situation is presented involving a dilemma. Then five principles are given 
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from which the subject is to select the two which might affect his judgment 
as to the rightness or wrongness of the alternative ways of meeting the 
situation that is offered for consideration. The principles are so chosen that 
one suggests one alternative as the right one, and a second the other. The 
person whose mind is already made up as to the correct response is less 
likely to find both the principles which apply than is the open-minded person 
who is willing to consider various solutions before settling on one as final. 

After selecting his principles, the subject then returns to the alternatives 
and indicates which he regards as the right one. This answer may be com- 
pared with the one he gave in the Provocations test where he had no oppor- 
tunity to weigh the principles. 

The following are some samples of the situations offered in the test: 
1. Mary saw Helen cheating on an examination. She had to decide whether 

she would 

( ) (a) Report it to the teacher. 
( ) (b) Not report it to the teacher. 
Here are five rules, of which two apply to this problem. Check two and 
two in the spaces at the left of the numbers. 
(1) Treat others as you would like them to treat you. 
(2) Be true to what is for the good of all, even when your own interests 


or those of your friends are involved. 


nly 
) 
) 
) (3) When you have wronged someone, ask to be forgiven. 


(4) Be cheerful and uncomplaining when disappointed or hurt or in trouble. 
(5) Do not think of yourself as more important than you are. 
After checking the two rules that apply to Mary, put a check before either 
(a) “4 (b), according as you think it would have been right for her to tell or not 
to tell. 
2. When John started home from school he found that someone had taken his 
rubbers, and so he thought that as it was raining he might take another 
pair he saw, which just fitted him. He had to decide whether he would 
( ) (a) Take the rubbers. 
( ) (b) Not take the rubbers. 


) (1) Return good for evil. 
) (2) Love your enemies and be kind to them. 
) (3) Obey the laws of health. 
(4) Treat others as you would like them to treat you. 
( ) (5) Keep your word of honor sacred. 

The Applications test was not taken by the graduate class, but was 
standardized by the investigators only. In scoring the (a) and (b) alter- 
natives the same method was used as in the case of the provocations, viz., 
reference to what the investigators felt to be the response called for on the 
part of a morally mature person. 

11. Social-ethical Vocabulary—a word knowledge test in the form used 
by the Thorndike tests of word knowledge. 

We early felt the need of a vocabulary test which would measure the 
individual’s ability to express himself concerning social relations. We had 
previously used a general word knowledge test as one of a battery for 
measuring intelligence. This did not purport, however, to measure the 
vocabulary of any special field of experience. While it cannot be assumed 
in advance that knowledge of the vocabulary of a special field is highly 
correlated with either the mental or physical skills connected with that field, 
there is nevertheless sufficient likelihood that there is some close relation 
to justify effort to get at the facts. Certainly without suitable words one 
cannot communicate with others about anything as complex as ethical rela- 
tions. 

Further, there is a large element of word knowledge involved in the 
above moral knowledge tests. Scores on these tests might conceivably be 
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a matter of vocabulary, or vocabulary and moral knowledge might prove to 
be so closely related as to make it possible to substitute a vocabulary test for 
all the others. 

Our first efforts were not elaborately planned and included only the 
short Opposites and Similarities tests above described. The work involved 
in building a satisfactory tool for measuring vocabulary was too great for us 
to undertake in addition to the other testing that had to be done. Fortu- 
nately a graduate student* at Teachers College was in a position to engage 
in this piece of research under our direction. She secured the material for 
the test from Thorndike’s Word Book, his Word Knowledge Tests, from 
our moral knowledge tests and similar sources, compiling a carefully selected 
total of a thousand words, from which, after testing about a thousand chil- 
dren, she constructed two equivalent tests of 150 words each. These were 
used in our testing program. 

No special problem of criterion was involved here at this stage of the 
work. 

A few of the words and their arrangement in the test are added here for 
illustrative purposes: The directions require that the number of the word 
that means the same or most nearly the same as the first word in the line 
shall be entered in the space at the right. 

1. BRAVERY. 1—folly, 2—courage, 3—livery, 4—impertinence, 5—humanity 


cewak curt Ch atOents GeCeKeee eb Weeden da AaOMeetaceeas turk as dxecdn a eaunene 1 

2. SCOFF. 1—cold, 2—angry, 3—make fun of, 4—extol, 5—expound.. ........ 2 

3. MALICE. 1—spite, 2—poison, 3—glass, 4— character, 5—hammer.. ........ 3 

4. SLUGGARD. 1—snail, 2—lazy person, 3—lax, 4—shot, me. eee 4 
5. REPROACH. 1—come near, 2—insect, 3—scold, 4—steal game, 5—nerve 

POET CCR CETTE OCT TCO CC EC CTE CC OE EP OOP Pe 5 

6. JUDICIOUS. 1—punch, 2—spoken, 3—jury, 4—wise, 5—learned.. ........ 6 
73 ada halite 1—conceited, 2—expensive, 3—repast, 4—meager, 5—fairy- 

PE LCR CTC CT TC TT CLO CEO OC ET CE CO EOE PP ee TT PY 7 


8. INTROSPECTIVE. 1—look over, 2—inspection, 3—self-examining, 4—in- 
WOME O=ERUIRE © 5 acic oce tba nccdacdeecse wuead dua cena wonuse ceca tena 8 


C. The Good Manners Test 

Another need that we felt quite early in our work was for some measure 
of home culture. We did not have the time or the money for careful case 
studies, and were obliged to rely on what we could find out from pupils and 
teachers. It occurred to us that manners might afford a key to refinement of 
a sort that would be symptomatic of careful family training. Here again we 
had the co-operation of a graduate student.f The test we used was very 
largely her product. A sample of the test follows: 


The statements below are true or false. If true, draw a line under the word 
True in front of the statement. If false, draw a line under the word False. - 
(True False) If soup or any liquid is too hot, blow on it slightly to cool it. 
(True False) In helping yourself to sugar always use your Own spoon. 

(True False) It is in good form to show general courtesies of “Please” and 
“Thank you” to waitresses and maids. 
(True False) It is more important to be neat at school than at home. 


*Miss Gladys Schwesinger has prepared a monograph on her research dealing 
extensively with this problem of social ethical vocabulary. This is not yet 
published. 

+Miss Cora Orr. The problem is now being studied more extensively by 
another student. Since this first effort an informing article by Chapman and Sims, 
“The Quantitative Measurement of Certain Aspects of Socio-Economic Status,” 
in the September Journal of Educational Psychology has appeared suggesting 
procedures for the elaboration of such a test as we had in mind. Since Dr. Chap- 
man’s death the work is being continued by Mr. Sims. There seems to be good 
prospect, therefore, of the early completion of a useful test of socio-economic level. 
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(True False) Ii a boy meets his mother or sister on the street, he is not 
expected to tip his hat. 

(True False) A boy should not detain a girl to talk on the sidewalk. 

(True False) When yawning, make no attempt to suppress it by covering the 


mouth 


In the following, put a cross before the answer which you consider the best. 
When not in use the teaspoon should be 


1. Left in the teacup. 


2. Placed on the table. 


3. Placed on the saucer. 
Approval of a program may be shown by 


1. Stamping feet. 
2. Clapping. 
3. Whistling. 


Answer the following questions. If the answer is “Yes” underline the word 


Yes. If “No” underline the word No 


Should a man tip his hat to a strange lady when picking up an article 


which she has dropped? (eee Bes 


If the door is closed is it necessary to knock before entering a friend’s 


NEE go 5.0 -arns.p-5:5. 00:4 eee ee 


Is it considered ill mannered to turn and look at a person who has passed 


a 5 ere ree ees 


etn e ORS ewe STE Sears URS E EE ROR es No 
Bee iy ores eo bale Ee I Ee Yes No 
a exon eo R irae RN Ce Ie es No 


Jane introduces her room mates to her mother as follows: “Mother, may 
I introduce Miss Brown and Miss Thompson?” Is this correct?....Yes No 


This test was standardized by reference to the judgments of mature, 


cultured persons. 


In a second article the way in which these tests were administered will 
be described and the preliminary statistical results given and interpreted. 





‘STATE LAWS RELATIVE TO USE OF THE 
BIBLE IN OR BY THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





Compiled by Orrin E. Tiffany, Ph.D.* 





BIBLE READING REQUIRED BY LAW 
(Seven States and Two Cities) 


ALABAMA.—Be it enacted that all 
schools in this State that are sup- 
ported in whole or in part by public 
funds, be and the same are hereby 
required to have once every school 
day readings from the Holy Bible. 

Be it further enacted, that teachers 
in making monthly reports shall show 
on the same that they have complied 
with this Act and superintendents cf 
city schools in drawing public funds 
shall certify that each teacher under 
his supervision has complied with this 
Act. 

Be it further enacted, that schools in 
the State subject to the provisions of 
this Act shall not be allowed to draw 
public funds unless the provisions of 
this Act are complied with, and the 
State Superintendent of Education is 
charged with the enforcement of the 
provisions hereof. 





GEORGIA.—tThe Bible, including the 
Old and the New Testament, shall be 
read in all the schools of this State re- 
ceiving funds, and not less than one 
chapter shall be read at some appro- 
priate time during each school day. 
Upon the parent or guardian of any 
pupil filing with the teacher in charge 
of said pupil in the public schools of 
this State a written statement requesc- 
ing that said pupil be excused from 
hearing the said Bible read as required 
under this Act, such teacher shall per- 
mit such pupil to withdraw while the 
reading of the Bible as required under 
this Act is in progress. Such a request 
in writing shall be sufficient to cover 
the entire school year in which said 
request is filed. 

IDAHO.—Selections from the stand- 
ard American version of the Bible, to 
he selected from a list of passages fur- 


*Dr. Tiffany is President, Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, Washington. 
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nished from time to time by the Staie 
Board of Education, shall be read daily 
in all the public schools maintained and 
conducted by all the school districts of 
the State. 

Teachers employed in all such schools 
shall, at the opening of each morning 
session of such schools, read, without 
comment or interpretation, from twelve 
to twenty verses from the standard 
American version of the Bible, to be 
selected from a list of passages desig- 
nated from time to time by the State 
Board of Education. The selections 
may be prepared in advance, but the 
textual reading shall be rendered from 
the Bible. 

The teacher shall not comment upon, 
interpret or construe any of the pas- 
sages or verses read. In response to 
questions from any pupil or pupils ca!l- 
ing for commentary upon, or explana- 
tion, construction or interpretation of 
any of the verses or passages read, the 
teacher shall, without comment, refer 
the inquirer to his parents or guardian 
for reply. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—A portion of 
the Bible shall be read daily in the pub- 
lic schools, without written note or oral 
comment; but a pupil whose parent or 
guardian informs the teacher in writing 
that he has conscientious scruples 
against it shall not be required to read 
from any particular version or to take 
any personal part in it. The school 
committee shall not purchase or use 
schools books in the public schools cal- 
culated to favor the tenets of any par- 
ticular religious sect. 

NEW JERSEY.—In each public 
school class room in the State, and in 
the presence of the scholars therein as- 
sembled, at least five verses from that 
part of the Holy Bible known as the 
Old Testament shall be read, or caused 
to be read, without comment, at the 
opening of such school, upon each and 
every school day, by the teacher in 
charge thereof; provided that whenever 
there is a general assemblage of school 
classes at the opening of such school 
day, then, instead of such class room 
reading, the principal or teacher in 
charge of such assemblage shall read 
at least five verses from said portion 
of the Holy Bible, or cause same to be 
read, in the presence of the assembled 
scholars, as herein directed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. —At least ten 
verses from the Holy Bible shall be 
read or caused to be read, without com- 





ment, at the opening of each and every 
public school, upon each and every 
school day, by the teacher in charge: 
Provided, That where there are any 
teachers under and subject to direction, 
the teacher exercising this authority 
shall read the Holy Bible, or cause it to 
be read, as herein directed. 

If any school teacher, whose duty it 
shall be to read the Holy Bible, or 
cause it to be read, as directed in this 
act, shall fail or omit so to do, said 
school teacher shall, upon charges pre- 
ferred for such failure or omission, and 
proof of the same, before the governing 
board of the school district, be dis- 
charged. 


TENNESSEE.—Whereas the rules 
and regulations governing the reading 
of the Holy Bible in the public schools 
of this commonwealth are not uniform; 
and 

Whereas, it is in the interest of good 
moral training, of a life of honorable 
thought and of good citizenship, that 
the public school children should have 
lessons of morality brought to their at- 
tention during their school days; there- 
fore, be it enacted: 

Section 1. That at least ten verses 
from the Holy Bible shall be read or 
caused to be read, without comment, at 
the opening of each and every public 
school upon each and every school day, 
by the teacher in charge; provided, the 
teacher does not read the same chapter 
more than twice during the same ses- 
sion; provided, that where any teacher 
has other teachers under and subject 
to direction, then the teacher exercising 
this authority shall read the Holy Bible, 
or cause to be read as herein directed. 

Section 2. That if any school teach- 
er, whose duty it shall be to read the 
Holy Bible, or cause it to be read, as 
directed in this act, shall fail or omit 
to do so, said school teacher shall, upon 
charges preferred for such failure and 
omission, and proof of the same be- 
fore the governing board of the school, 
be discharged. 

Section 3. That pupils may be ex- 
cused from the Bible reading upon the 
written request of the parents. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Section 1151 of 
the charter of New York City provides 
for Bible reading in the public schools 
of that city. There is no state law 
either for or against it. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Daily Bible 
reading is required. 


BIBLE SPECIFICALLY PERMITTED BY LAW 
(Seven States) 


INDIANA.—The Bible shall not be 
excluded from the public schools of 
the state. 


IOWA.—The Bible shall not be ex- 
cluded from any public school or in- 
stitution in the state, nor shall any 
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child be required to read it contrary to 
the wishes of his parent or guardian. 

KANSAS.—No sectarian doctrine 
shall be taught or inculcated in any of 
the public schools; but nothing in this 
section shall be construed to prohibit 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

MISSISSIPPI.—Is reported to be 
among these. 

NORTH DAKOTA.—The Bible shall 
not be deemed a sectarian book. It 
shall not be excluded from any public 
school. It may at the option of the 
teacher be read in school without sec- 
tarian comment, not exceeding ten 
minutes daily. No pupil shall be re- 


quired to read it or to be present in the 
school room during the reading thereof, 
contrary to the wishes of his parents or 
guardians or other persons having him 
in charge. 

OKLAHOMA. — No sectarian or 
religious doctrine shall be taught or in- 
culcated in any of the public schools 
of this state; but nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed to prohibit the 
reading of the Holy Scriptures. 

SOUTH DAKOTA.—No sectarian 
doctrine may be taught or inculcated 
in any of the public schools of the 
state, but the Bible without sectarian 
comment may be read therein. 


STATE SUPREME COURT DECISIONS FAVORABLE TO 
USE OF BIBLE 


(Nine States) 


CALIFORNIA.—School Law: No 
publication of a sectarian, partisan or 
denominational character must be used 
or distributed in any school or be made 
a part of any school library; nor must 
any sectarian or denominational doc- 
trine be taught therein. 

Supreme Court decided that neither 
of the commonly used versions of the 
Bible is a sectarian book, reversing the 
judgment of a lower court which had 
held illegal the purchase of twenty-four 
copies of the King James version for 
the high school library. (Evans vs. 
Selma Union High School, 31 A. L. R. 
1121.) 

KENTUCKY.—Supreme Court: We 
believe the reason and weight of the 
authorities support the view that... . 
the Bible is not a “sectarian” book 
. ... nor does such use of the Bible 
make the school house a house of re- 
ligious worship. 

MAINE.—Supreme Court of Maine 
(38 Maine 379): 

If the Bible, or any particular ver- 
sion of it, may be excluded from the 
schools because its teachings may be 
opposed to the teachings of the author- 
ities of any church, the same result 
may ensue as to any other book. If 
any one sect may object, the same right 
must be granted to others. This would 
give the authorities of any sect the right 
to annul any regulations of the consti- 
tuted authorities of the State as to the 
course of study and the books to be 
used. It is placing the legislation of 
the State, in the matter of education, at 
once and forever in subordination to the 
decrees and teachings of any and all the 
sects, when their members conscien- 
tiously believe such teachings. It at 
once surrenders the power of the State 
to a government not emanating from 
the people nor recognized by the Con- 
stitution. 


MICHIGAN.—Supreme Court: In 
December, 1898, the Supreme Court of 
Michigan rendered a decision favorable 
to Bible reading in the public schools. 


NEBRASKA. — Supreme Court: 
Chief Justice Sullivan asserts that the 
law does not forbid the use of the Bible 
in public schools. The point where the 
courts may interfere is where the use 
of the Bible in the public schools has 
degenerated into abuse, where a teacher 
instead of giving secular instruction had 
violated the Constitution by becoming a 
sectarian propagandist. The Court holds 
that whether it is prudent or politic to 
permit the reading of the Bible in the 
schools is a question for the school au- 
thorities, but whether the practice has 
taken the form of sectarian instruction 
is a question for the Courts to deter- 
mine upon evidence. Every alleged viola- 
tion must be established by competent 
proof. 


OHIO.—Supreme Court: The man- 
agement of public schools being under 
the exclusive control of directors, trus- 
tees and boards of education, it rests 
with them solely to determine what in- 
struction should be given and what 
books should be read therein. 


TEXAS.—Supreme Court: The hold- 
ing of morning exercises in the public 
schools, consisting of the reading by 
the teacher without comment of non- 
sectarian extracts from the Bible .. . 
and repeating the Lord’s Prayer and 
the singing of appropriate songs, in 
which the pupils are invited, but not re- 
quired to join, does not violate the Con- 
stitution of this State. The holding of 


such exercises does not convert the 
school into a place of worship. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Supreme Court: 
On April 6, 1898, the Court decided thit 
Bible reading should not be excluded 
from the public schools. 
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WISCONSIN. — Supreme Court: 
There is a decision permitting the use 
of selections from Scripture in the pub- 
lic schools. The decision reads, in 
part: 

There is much in the Bible which 
cannot be justly characterized as sec- 
tarian. There can be no valid objec- 
tion to the use of such matter in the 


secular instruction of the pupils. Much 
of it has great literary and historical 
value, which may be thus utilized with- 
out violating the constitutional prohibi- 
tion. It may also be used to inculcate 
good morals, that is—our duties to each 
other, which may and ought to be in- 
culcated in the district schools. No more 
complete code of morals exists than is 
contained in the New Testament. 


STATES IN WHICH THE BIBLE IS USED IN OR BY THE 
SCHOOLS UNDER GENERAL TERMS OF THE LAW OR 
BY REASON OF ITS SILENCE ON THE 
SUBJECT 


(Seventeen States and District of Columbia) 


Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Maryland, Montana, Missouri, New 


-Hampshire, New Mexico, North Caro- 


lina, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Vermont and Virginia. 


BIBLE EXCLUDED BY COURT OR ATTORNEY GENERAL 
(Four States) 


ILLINOIS.—Supreme Court, July 
20, 1910: 

(3) Same. —The constitution forbids 
the giving of sectarian instruction in 
public schools. The provision of sec- 
tion 3 of article 8 of the constitution 
—_— the use of public school funds 
in aid any sectarian purpose is a 
prohibition of the giving of sectarian 
instruction in the public schools. 

(4) Same.—Reading of the Bible in 
public schools constitutes sectarian in- 
struction within the meaning of section 3 
of article 8 of the constitution. 

LOUISIANA — Constitution: No 
preference shall ever be given to, or any 
discrimination made against, any church, 
sect, or creed of religion, or any form 
of religious faith or worship. 

Supreme Court: The reading of the 
Bible, including the Old and New Testa- 
ments, in the public schools of this state 
is a preference given to Christians and 
a discrimination against others. 

MINNESOTA.—Constitution prohib- 
its the use of public moneys or prop- 


erty for the “support of schools wherein 
the distinctive doctrines, creeds, or tenets 
of any particular Christian or other re- 
ligious sect are promulgated or taught.” 
Attorney general construes this to pro- 
hibit the use of the Bible. 


WASHINGTON.—Attorney General: 
The stated reading of the Bible in the 
public schools of this state is a re- 
ligious exercise within the meaning of 
the constitution, and as such is prohib- 
ited by sec. 11, art. I, of that document. 
(1891-92.) 

A teacher cannot legally open school 
each morning with prayer. (Dec. 20, 
1909.) 

Supreme Court: The giving of credits 
for Bible study done outside of school, 
covering the historical, biographical nar- 
rative and literary features of the Bible 
violates the Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 11, 
providing that no public money shall 
be applied to any religious worship, ex- 
ercise, or instruction. (State ex rel. 
Frazier, 102 Wash. 368.) 


BIBLE EXCLUDED BY RULING OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION OR STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 


(Four States) 2 


ARIZONA. — School Law: Any 
teacher who shall use any sectarian or 
denominational books, or teach any sec- 
tarian doctrine, or conduct any religious 
exercises in his school, or who shall fail 
to comply with any of the provisions 
mentioned in this chapter, shall be 
deemed guilty of unprofessional conduct, 
and it shall be the duty of the proper 
authority to revoke his certificate or 
diploma. 


NEVADA.—School Law: No books, 
tracts or papers of a sectarian or denom- 
inational character shall be used or in- 
troduced in any schools established un- 
der the provisions of this act, nor shall 
any sectarian or denominational doc- 
trines be taught therein; nor shall any 
school whatever receive any of the public 
school funds which has not been taught 
in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 
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NEW YORK STATE.—Decisions of 
the state superintendent of public in- 
struction are against the use of the Bible 
during regular school hours, but permit 
its use in class-rooms by teachers either 
before or after regular school sessions. 


WYOMING.—Constitution, art. VII, 
sec, 12: 

No sectarian instruction, qualifica- 
tions, or tests shall be imparted, ex- 
acted, applied, or in any manner toler- 
ated in the schools of any grade or 


character controlled by the state, nor 
shall attendance be required at any re- 
ligious service therein, nor shall any 
sectarian tenets or doctrines be taught 
or favored in any public school or in- 
stitution that may be established under 
this constitution. 


NOTE:—Persons having access to 
law libraries will find it worth while to 
consult 5 A, L. R. 866 and Annotations, 
20 A. L. R. and Annotations, 31 A. L. R. 
1121 and Annotations. 





HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF RELIGIOUS 
DAY SCHOOLS 
CARL ZOLLMANN* 


When, in the ’30’s and ’40’s of the last century, the public school sys- 
tem of the United States, under the leadership of Horace Mann of Massa- 
chusetts, commenced its glacier-like advance it found in its way a variety 
of grammar schools. Some of these were conducted by public bodies such 
as cities, counties and townships and hence were true public schools. Others 
were parochial schools conducted by a Protestant or Catholic church or a 
synagogue. Still other schools were founded by charitable donations. 
Purely commercial schools conducted as mere business ventures also were 
by no means infrequent. Most of these institutions were wiped out by the 
public school system. Charitable schools were generally absorbed by the 
new arrival in the educational field, the courts applying the Cy-pres doctrine 
to them. Commercial ventures were generally made unprofitable by the 
competition offered by schools which demanded no tuition and disappeared 
quite promptly. The existing public schools, of course, were continued, gen- 
erally with improvements. A strong tendency developed to absorb the paro- 
chial schools and most of such schools were taken over by the public school 
system and in many instances were for years and even decades con- 
ducted substantially in the same manner as was the case before the change. 
To be more specific the particular religious instruction given before the 
change was usually continued after ‘the change had taken place. 

What has just been said, however, must be taken with some qualifica- 
tion. The Protestant denominations, being generally in the majority, 
naturally were somewhat favored, and quite frequently succeeded in having 
their particular religious instruction continued in the public school which 
succeeded their parochial school. In consequence the shift of Protestant 
parochial schools into the public school system was rapid and unimpeded. 
The same cannot be said of the Catholic schools. The Catholics, being in 
the minority in most communities, naturally received a less liberal treatment. 
Hence, they quite generally retained their parochial schools and have them 


*Professor at Marquette University School of Law. Author of American Civil 
Church Law. 

1. 1896 Jn re John’s Will, 30 Ore. 494, 509, 47 Pac. 341, 50 Pac. 226, 36 L.R.A. 
242; 1895 Attorney General v. Briggs, 164 Mass. 561, 42 N.E. 118; 1896 Green ». 
Blackwell, 35 Atl. 375, 376 (N. J.). 
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to the present day. Where Catholic schools were given up, this result in 
many instances was due to the fact that in the particular community the 
Catholics were sufficiently strong to be able to control their school and its 
religious teaching after it had been allowed to pass under the control of the 
public authorities. 

Of course the general tendency was against the continuance of religious 
instruction in the public schools, once they had become such, no matter what 
their previous connections might have been. Anti-religious and non-relig- 
ious elements of the population were actively working for a separation of 
religious instruction from them. Differences in religious belief became more 
pronounced in the various local communities and certainly within the various 
states as migration, immigration and emigration increased. Centralization 
of school control and the adoption of uniform textbooks further enhanced 
the difficulties in the way of teaching any sectarian tenets. The states being 
committed to two important principles, universal education and religious 
liberty, the elimination of religious instruction in the public schools became 
an unavoidable consequence. A resort to mere majority rule could not be 
tolerated, since religious freedom is more important than any such rule. The 
result today is a public school system conducted by the state, divorced from 
all church control and given over exclusively to the dissemination of secular 
information. 

The situation in the public schools themselves during the transition 
period, of course, was not without its complications. There were no express 
constitutional provisions barring religious instruction in them. The concep- 
tion of a public, as distinguished from a parochial school, had not yet been 
clearly developed. Traces of this confusion remain to the present day. As 
late as 1894 and 1918 the Supreme Courts of Michigan? and Iowa*, respec- 
tively, have had occasion to sever in a more or less Alexandrian manner a 
Gordian knot presented by such a merger. Where parochial schools main- 
tained themselves there developed to some extent even a system of compen- 
sation by which ‘the state paid to the parochial schools a part of the cost 
of imparting secular information to its pupils. The benefits derived from 
such a compromise was shared about equally by all denominations whether 
they, like the Catholics, retained their parochial schools and received com- 
pensation from the state or whether they, like the Protestants, gave them up 
and allowed the public authorities to continue religious instruction in them. 

Then came the Civil War and brought the country to the brink of dis- 
solution and shook it to its very foundation. When the din and clash of 
arms finally ceased with the meeting of Grant and Lee at Appomattox there 
arose out of the smoking embers of thé conflict, in very much the same 
manner as the present Ku Klux Klan has come out of the strain and stress 
of the World War, a society known as the A. P. A. or American Protective 
Association. The purposes of this association were frankly anti-Catholic. 
To maintain itself for the short period of time to which all such movements 
are inherently limited an issue had to be found. It was close at hand. The 
Catholic school system was determined upon as the point of attack. This, 
of course, brought the Catholics themselves out onto the firing line. As 
the problems of reconstruction were solved one by one, the country turned 


2, 1894 Richter v. Cordes, 100 Mich. 278, 284, 56 N.W. 1110. 
3. 1918 Knowlton v. Baumhover, 182 Towa 691, 166 N.W. 202, 5 L.R.A. 841. 
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from them and toward the new controversy. It is not astonishing that 
Catholic journals at that time even became aggressive in defending the jus- 
tice and equity of the compensation which their schools were receiving. A 
controversy which could not be heard during the long debate which pre- 
ceded the Civil War, which was hushed during the four years of that con- 
flict, now demanded for the first time the attention of the country. 

It was at this juncture that President Grant, on September 29, 1875, 
addressed the Army of the Tennessee at Des Moines, Iowa. He said in part: 

“The centennial year of our national existence, I believe, is a good time 
to begin the work of strengthening the foundations of the structure com- 
menced by our patriotic forefathers one hundred years ago at Lexington. 
Let us all labor to add all needful guarantees for the security of free thought, 
free speech, a free press, pure morals, unfettered religious sentiments, and 
of equal rights and privileges to all men, irrespective of nationality, color 
or religion. Encourage free schools and resolve that not one dollar appro- 
priated for their support shall be appropriated to the support of any sec- 
tarian schools. Resolve that neither the state nor the nation, nor both com- 
bined, shall support institutions of learning other than those sufficient to 
afford every child growing up in the land the opportunity of a good common 
school education, unmixed with sectarian, pagan or atheistical dogmas. 
Leave the matter of religion to the family altar, the church, and the private 
school, supported entirely by private contributions. Keep the church and 
state forever separate. With these safeguards, I believe the battles which 
created the Army of the Tennessee will not have been fought in vain.’”’* 

Events now followed fast on each other’s heels. Grant in his annual 
message of 1875, recommended an amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution forbidding the teaching in any public school of religious tenets 
and further prohibiting “the granting of any school funds, or school taxes, 
or any part thereof, either by legislative, municipal, or other authority, for 
the benefit or in aid, directly or indirectly, of any religious sect or denomi- 
nation.”®> Exactly a week after the submission of this message James G. 
Blaine, the plumed knight, who was then the leader of the house and who, 
nine years later, was defeated by Grover Cleveland in a contest for the 


presidency, introduced a rather colorless resolution for a constitutional - 


amendment which on August 4, 1876, was overwhelmingly passed by the 
house. The famous Tilden-Hayes campaign in the meantime had come 
into swing and this matter now became one of its issues. Accordingly, the 
Republican National Platform of 1876 called for an amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution forbidding “the application of any public funds or prop- 
erty for the benefit of any school or institution under sectarian control.’” 
When the constitutional amendment, submitted by Blaine, in a greatly 





4. Hecker Catholics and Education 180, Sevett American Public Schools 72. 
5. Congressional Record Vol. 4, Part 1, p. 175. 
6. 


Congressional Record Vol. 4, Part 6, p. 5190. This resolution reads as fol- 
lows: “No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any 
State for the support of public schools, or derived from any public fund there- 
for, nor any public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any 
religious sect, nor shall any money so raised or lands so devoted be divided he- 
tween religious sects or denominations.” 

7. Paragraph 7. 
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strengthened form,’ was finally voted on in the Senate it resulted, on August 
14, 1876, in a strictly partisan vote, all Republican senators voting for and 
all Democratic senators voting against it* and was lost because it had not 
received the necessary two-thirds majority. With this vote the agitation 
for a federal amendment has come to an end. 

This, however, was not the final settlement. Feelings had been deeply 
stirred, A public school system entirely divorced from all religious affilia- 
tions was now deemed essential. Accordingly, nine of the ten states since 
admitted into the Union have been required, as a condition of admission, to 
provide, by an ordinance irrevocable, without the consent of the United States 
and of the people of the new state that provision shall be made “for the 
establishment and maintenance of a system of public schools, which shall be 
open to all the children of the state and free from sectarian control” and 
eight of these states have literally complied with this condition.”® 

This compact is not the only safeguard against sectarian control of 
public schools. Indeed, four states, Ohio, Kansas, Nebraska and Missis- 
sippi,’? had forbidden such control even before the school controversy had 
come to its sensational head, while Wisconsin and Nevada had forbidden 
sectarian instruction in public schools.*? Since the controversy the Wiscon- 
sin and Nevada provisions have been substantially copied by Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, California, Montana, Idaho, South Dakota, Wyoming and Arizona.* 
That there are not more such provisions is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
an attempt to induce public schools to teach sectarian doctrines has not, since 


8. Congressional Record Vol. 4, Part 1, XX, p. 5580. This resolution reads as fol- 
lows: “No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; and no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under any State. No public prop- 
erty, and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by or under the authority 
of, the United States, or any State, Territory, District or municipal corporation, 
shall be appropriated to, or made or used for, the support of any school, educa- 
tional or other institution, under the control of any religious or anti-religious 
sect, organization, or denomination, or wherein the particular creed or tenets of 
any religious or anti-religious sect, organization, or denomination shall be taught; 
and no such particular creed or tenets shall be read or taught in any school or 
institution supported in whole or in part by such revenue or loan of credit; and 
no such appropriation or loan of credit shall be made to any religious or anti- 
religious sect, organization or denomination, or to promote its interests or tenets. 
This article shall not be construed to prohibit the reading of the Bible in any 
school or institution; and it shall not have the effect to impair rights of property 
already vested. Congress shall have power, by appropriate legislation, to provide 
for the prevention and punishment of violations of this article.” 

9. Congressional Record Vol. 4, Part 1, p. 5595. 

10. Arizona, 1912 Art. 20; Montana, 1889 Ordinance attached to constitution; 
New Mexico, 1912 Art. 21, Sec. 4; Oklahoma, 1907 Schedule attached to con- 
stitution, see "Art. 1, Sec. 5; South Dakota, 1889 Art. 26, Sec. 18; Utah, 1895 Art. 
3.. See "Art. 10, Sec. i: Washington, 1889 Art. 26; see "Art. 9, Sec. 4; Wyoming, 
1889 Art. 21, Ordinance’ Sec..5. The same condition was imposed on North Dakota 
and was fulfilled by its constitution of 1889 though not in the form of a com- 
pact. Art 9, Sec. 147. The constitution of Idaho of 1889 does not contain this 
provision. See Art. 21, Sec. 19. 

11. Ohio, 1851 Art. 6, Sec. 2; Kansas, 1859 Art. 6, Sec. 8; Nebraska, 1866 Art. 
2, Title Education Sec. 1; Mississippi, 1868 Art. 8, Sec. 9. 

12. Wisconsin, 1848 Art. 10, Sec. 3; Nevada, 1864 Art. 11, Sec. 9. 

13. Colorado, 1876 Art. 9, Sec. 8; California, 1879 Art. 9, Sec. 8; Montana, 
1889 Art. 11, Sec. 9; Idaho, 1889 Art. 9, Sec. 6; South Dakota, 1889 Art. 8, 
Sec. 16; Wyoming, 1889 Art. 7, Sec. 12; Arizona, 1912 Art. 11, Sec. 7. See Art. 
6, 3. 
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the Civil War, been generally made and in fact constituted the minor phase 
of the school agitation. Though relatively unimportant, this phase of the 
controversy has definitely settled one of the principles of our political 
philosophy. “If there is any one thing which is well settled in the policies and 
purposes of the American people as a whole, it is the fixed and unalterable 
determination that there shall be an absolute and unequivocal separation of 
church and state, and that our public school system, supported by the taxa- 
tion of the property of all alike—Catholic, Protestant, Jew, Gentile, believer 
and infidel—shall not be used directly or indirectly for religious instruction, 
and above all that it shall not be made an instrument of proselyting influence 
in favor of any religious organization, sect, creed or belief.’””** 

This leaves the major phase of the controversy to be dealt with. This 
is concerned with the appropriation of public school funds to sectarian insti- 
tutions. It was this phase against which President Grant directed his main 
attack and at which the proposed amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion was aimed. Like the minor phase it had been anticipated by a number 
of states. Massachusetts, in 1855, had provided that public school money 
“shall never be appropriated to any religious sect for the maintenance, exclu- 
sively, of its own school.’** Five other states—Wisconsin, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Oregon and Minnesota,‘® had forbidden the appropriation of such 
moneys for the benefit of any religious or theological seminary or institution. 

Such anticipation, however, was slight compared with what was to 
follow. State after state fell into line, either by amending its constitution 
or by adopting a new one. The provisions adopted, of course, vary greatly 
in detail. Some are very general, others very specific indeed. All, however, 
have one object—to prevent the appropriation of public school funds to the 
uses of sectarian schools. Lack of space prevents us from reciting these 
provisions in detail. All that can be done is to enumerate the states which 
have taken action. Such enumeration is imposing enough. 

Three states, New Hampshire,’? Minnesota,’* and Nevada,’ the first 
two in 1877, the last in 1880, accomplished results by constitutional amend- 
ments. Illinois?? and Pennsylvania** acted as early as 1870 and 1873, and 
Missouri** and Alabama** as early as 1875, accomplishing their purpose 
through new constitutions. Texas,** Colorado,*® Georgia,?* California,?” and 


14. 1918 Knowlton v. Baumhover, 182 Towa 691, 166 N.W. 202, 5 L.R.A. 841, 843. 


_ 15. Massachusetts Constitution, 18th Amendment. In 1913, In re Opinion of Jus- 
tices, 214 Mass. 599, 601; 102 N.E. 464, the court held that this provision did not apply 
to higher schools. 


16. Wisconsin, 1848 Art. 1, Sec. 18; Michigan, 1850 Art. 4, Sec. 40; Indiana, 1851 
Art. 1, Sec. 6; Oregon, 1857 Art. 1, Sec. 5; Minnesota, 1857 Art. 1, Sec. 16. The 
Michigan provision has been readopted in the constitution of that state of 1908. 


_ 1%. New Hampshire, Art. 82. This provision was readopted in subsequent con- 
stitutions. 


18. Minnesota, Art. 8, Sec. 3. 

19. Nevada, Art. 11, Sec. 10. 

20. Illinois, 1870 Art. 8, Sec. 3. 

21. Pennsylvania, 1873 Art. 3, Sec. 18; Art. 10, Sec. 2. 

22. Missouri, 1875 Art. 2, Sec. 7. 

23. Alabama, 1875 Art. 12, Sec. 8. This provision was readopted in 1901. 
24. Texas, 1876 Art. 7, Sec. 5; Art. 1, Sec. 7. 

25. Colorado, 1876 Art. XX 5, Sec. 34. 

26. Georgia, 1877 Art. 1, Sec. 14. But see Art. 8, Sec. 5. 

27. California, 1879 Art. 9, Sec. 8. 
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Louisiana** had acted before 1880. Florida followed in 1885,?° and Idaho,*® 
Montana,** North Dakota,?* South Dakota,** Washington,** and Wyo- 
ming,** in 1889. Mississippi** and Kentucky*’ ushered in the last decade of 
the last century by falling in line in 1890 and were joined by New York, 
South Carolina,*® Utah,*® and Delaware* before the dawn of the new century. 
Oklahoma,*? New Mexico** and Arizona** are the only states admitted into 
the Union since 1900 and by their constitutions, adopted respectively in 1907, 
1911 and 1912, have joined the procession. Virginia, in 1902, forbade the 
appropriation of public funds to schools not owned or exclusively controlled 
by the state, but excepted certain non-sectarian institutions from this provi- 
sion.*® Massachusetts, in 1917, greatly strengthened the provision above 
referred to,“° New Hampshire, Louisiana and Alabama have, since 1900, 
adopted new constitutions which retain the provision in which we are inter- 
ested.*7 In view of this history the truth of a statement by the South Dakota 
Court that “the policy of prohibiting the use of funds belonging to all for 
the benefit of one or more religious sects has been adopted in most of the 
states,’’** is undisputable. 

There can be no question but that this solution is the only feasible one, 
no matter what hardships it involves for those who retain their parochial 
schools. Any arrangement by which parochial schools are allowed to partici- 
pate in the public school funds cannot but result in political pressure. The 
first result is a close public control over the denominational schools. The 
next result is the entry of those schools into politics in order to shape this 
control to suit their own purposes. Where one denomination or a combina- 
tion of them becomes strong enough, a shift of such control becomes inevit- 
able. Instead of the public agencies regulating the parochial schools, the 


28. Louisiana, 1870 Art. 228. But see Art. 53. 

29. Florida, 1885 Declaration of Rights Sec. 6; Art. 12, Sec. 13. 
30. Idaho, 1889 Art. 9, Sec. 5. 

31. Montana, 1889 Art. 11, Sec. 8. 

32. North Dakota, 1889 Art. 8, Sec. 152. 

33. South Dakota, 1889 Art. 8, Sec. 16; Art. XX 6, Sec. 3. 
34. Washington, 1889 Art. 1, Sec. 11; Art. 9, Sec. 4. 

35. Wyoming, 1889 Art. 1, Sec. 19. 

36. Mississippi, 1890 Sec. XX 208. 

37. Kentucky, 1890 Sec, 189. 

38. New York, 1894 Art. 9, Sec. 4. 

39. South Carolina, 1895 Art. 11, Sec. 9. 

40. Utah, 1895 Art. 1, Sec. 4; Art. 10, Sec. 13. 

41. Delaware, 1897 Art. 10, Sec. 3. 

42. Oklahoma, 1907 Art. 2, Sec. 5. 

43. New Mexico, 1911 Art. 12, Sec. 3. 

44. Arizona, 1912 Art. 2, Sec. 12. 

45. Virginia, 1902 Art. 9. Sec. 141. 

46. 46th Amendment to the Massachusetts constitution. 


New Hampshire, 1902 Art. 82; Louisiana, 1913 Art. 258. But see Art. 53; 
Ateaiia 1901 Sec. 263. 


48. 1891 Synod of Dakota v. Steele, 2 S. D. 336, 373, 50 N.W. 632, 14 L.R.A. 418. 
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latter will control the public schools. The utter impolicy of such an arrange- 
ment has been vividly illustrated in two cases of rather recent date. In an 
Iowa case decided in 1918, the directors of a school district for a “rent” of 
$2.50 per year, which was never actually paid, obtained a “lease” of the 
upper room of a parochial school which thereupon was conducted as a unit, 
the older pupils being instructed by a sister who was paid by the school dis- 
trict while the younger children received instruction from another sister who 
was paid by the church. Both teachers wore their religious garb and both 
rooms contained ‘the customary church images. In both, the catechism was 
taught. The directors cast off all thought of attention except that they yearly 
appropriated the necessary funds and went through the motions of contract- 
ing with the teacher. Though the situation was nine years old when it came 
before the court on the complaint of a taxpayer, the parties were enjoined 
from continuing it on the ground that a public school had been perverted into 
a parochial school and that public funds had been misappropriated.*® In 
Michigan, the limits of a school district and those of a parish were substan- 
tially identical. Land was bought and title taken in the name of the bishop. 
A school building was built partly by church subscriptions and partly by 
public taxes. A teacher was installed who was satisfactory to the church, 
who taught religion in the school, and whose salary was made up partly 
from church contributions, partly from tuition money, and partly from the 
public school funds. Finally the school officers became dissatisfied with the 
teacher and sought to remove him. When the bishop resisted this action, 
they took possession of the school building and held it by stationing one of 
their members in it. An attempt by the congregation to regain possession 
brought the controversy before the Michigan Supreme Court. The court 
refused to hold that the bishop and the priest “were guilty of receiving public 
funds in an illegal and unconstitutional manner’ though that was the gist 
of their own contention, and unscrambled the weird situation by holding 
that the building was a public school and that the bishop was merely a trustee 
for the school district.°° Therefore, the Tennessee court says: “It is contrary 
to law and to public policy to allow the public school money to be invested in 
property in which any religious denomination or society or any other person 
has any interest or rights.”** The Illinois court concludes: “Any scheme, 
even though hallowed by the blessing of the Church, that surges against the 
will of the people as crystallized into their organic law, must break in pieces, 
as breaks the foam of the sea against the rock on the shore.”®? 

The result of the school controversy as it stands out today is that all 
sides lost—a result not at all uncommon in such matters. The Catholics lost 
their subsidies and henceforth were forced wholly to support their schools. 


49. 1918 Knowlton v. Baumhover, 182 Iowa 691, 166 N.W. 202; 5 A.L.R. 841. 
50. 1894 Richter v. Cordes, 100 Mich. 278, 284, 56 N.W. 1110. 
51. 1896 Swadley v. Haynes, 41 S:W. 1066 (Tenn.) 


52. 1888 Cook County u. Industrial School for Girls, 125 Ill. 540, 563; 8 N.E. 
183, 8 Am. St. Rep. 386, 1 L.R.A, 437. See 1917 Williams v. Stanton School District, 
173 Ky. 708, 725, 191 S.W. 507, L.R.A. 1917 D 453 withdrawing 172 Ky. 133, 188 
S.W. 1058, The court on rehearing says: “The constitution not only forbids the appro- 
priation for any purpose or in any manner of the common school funds to sectarian or 
denominational institutions, but it contemplates that the separation between the common 
school and the sectarian or denominational school or institution shall be so open, noto- 
rious and complete that there can be no room for reasonable doubt that the common 
school is absolutely free from the influence, control or domination of the sectarian insti- 
tution.” 
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The Protestant denominations lost the teaching of their religion in the public 
schools which henceforth were confined to purely secular subjects. The 
public school pupils lost a large part of the moral restraint which religion 
alone can impart. The churches lost many who should have become faithful 
members and the state finds its burdens vastly increased and its citizenship 
degenerating. The consequences of a Godless education can be studied today 
at close hand in any penitentiary, house of correction, or reform school. 
They are vitally felt by every teacher from the kindergarten to the university 
and by every business man from the corner grocer to the president of the 
most powerful bank. They fill the courts with litigation, the jails with 
inmates and the graves with corpses. 

Is it any wonder that a remedy is sought by which to bring back 
religious training to the children of the country? The outcry for such a 
remedy is universal. It comes from parents, educators, school officials, busi- 
ness men, church men and from those placed in charge of criminals and 
juvenile delinquents. Such a remedy is proposed by a system of religious 
day schools which co-operate rather than compete with the public schools. 
This has been tried out in various parts of the country, including Wisconsin, 
and has already achieved some measure of success. It is, however, still in 
its swaddling clothes and its growth will be very largely influenced by the 
court decisions which will be rendered on its constitutional aspects. Whether 
or not credit may be given by the public schools for such instruction, whether 
such instruction may be imparted in the public schools themselves or must 
be given outside are questions which are unsettled and can best be settled by 
judicial opinions on the constitutionality of such action. One of the essential 
tasks to be performed, therefore, relates to the work of fitting these new 
religious schools into the constitutional restrictions of the various states. 

These restrictions have already been outlined in this article. Viewing 
them in the light of their history and against their proper background they 
offer no insuperable obstacles. Unfortunately, courts have not heretofore 
taken such a view of these provisions. The author has failed to find in any 
one of the fairly numerous decisions arising under these provisions the slight- 
est reference to this history. Each decision treats the constitutional provision 
before the court as an isolated phenomenon of state history totally unrelated 
to a national movement of imposing magnitude. Is it any wonder that many 
courts have completely misconstrued these provisions? The Supreme Court 
of the state of Washington has furnished an illustration of the length to 
which courts not properly informed may be expected to go. It has held that 
a constitutional inhibition of the appropriation or application of public money 
or property to any religious worship, exercise or instruction prevents a school 
board from granting credits to high school pupils for successfully passing an 
examination covering the historical, biographical, narrative and literary fea- 
tures of the Bible based upon an outline provided by the board though no 
personal instruction is to be given in the school but is left to the home or 
church of the students.** 

There can be no doubt, any pacifist delusions notwithstanding, that the 
question of the constitutionality of these new religious day schools will have 
its day in court. If its friends do not procure the proper decisions by friendly 





53. 1918 State ex rel Dearle v. Frasier, 102 Wash. 369, 173 Pac. 35, L.R.A, 1918 
F, 1056. 
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actions brought in states where the chances for success are most favorable 
its enemies will make their attack in states where the chances for success 
favor them. The new system of religious day schools is certainly intended 
by its friends to be a permanent structure. No owner in his right mind will 
erect a heavy office building without ascertaining in advance the capacity 
of the ground on which he builds to sustain its weight. It would seem that 
those who favor the new development should act with equal intelligence. 
The fight in the courts in this matter is as certain to come as was the recent 
total eclipse of the sun. Why not prepare for it now? By doing this, fatal 
mistakes can be avoided and the whole development guided along rational 
lines to complete success. 

Of course, something can always be accomplished by bravely muddling 
through. A military bridge can be satisfactorily built to fill its temporary 
purpose without any blueprints. The religious day school movement, as the 
author understands it, has no such merely temporary object. Comprehensive 
plans, therefore, should be made in advance and followed out. A permanent 
structure is begun at the bottom and not at the top. A disregard of the legal 
background and situation is about as intelligent as would be the erection of 
a twenty-story building on wooden piles and supplying or attempting to 
supply the foundations as the structure begins to list. 

It may not be entirely beside the point to refer at this time and place 
to two important recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court. The 
hysteria bred by the World War produced in many states repressive legisla- 
tion forbidding in private schools the use of any foreign language, or specific- 
ally the German language either as a means of instructing children under the 
eighth grade or as a subject of instruction. The question of the constitu- 
tionality of these statutes arose in three states in connection with Lutheran 
parochial schools and was carried to the United States Supreme Court. The 
Iowa case was argued October 10, 1922, while Oregon was in the throes 
of a political fight involving the adoption by popular vote of a compulsory 
education act which attempted with one blow to wipe out all private primary 
schools. The Ohio case was argued November 28, 1922, after Oregon had 
on November 7th adopted its Compulsory Act. The Nebraska case (or 
rather cases) was argued February 23, 1923. There is no reason to doubt 
that the members of the Supreme Court had the same information which 
the rest of the country obtained concerning the Oregon development.** The 
court held all the cases until June 4th and then decided them, holding that 
the Iowa, Ohio and Nebraska statutes violated the fourteenth amendment. 


Probably with a view to the Oregon situation the court took occasion to say: - 


“For the welfare of his Ideal Commonwealth, Plato suggested a law 
which should provide: ‘That the wives of our guardians are to be common, 
and their children are to be common, and no parent is to know his own child, 
nor any child his parent. . . The proper officer will take the offspring 
of the good parents to the pen or fold, and there they will deposit them with 
certain nurses who dwell in a separate quarter, but the offspring of the 
inferior, or of the better when they chance to be deformed, will be put away 
in some mysterious unknown place as they should be.’ In order to submerge 


54. The writer of this article has personally spoken with an attorney from Port- 
land, Oregon, who in the spring of 1923 had a personal interview with one of the 
justices of the Supreme Court. The first question asked of him was, “What are you 
people in Oregon attempting to do with your schools?” 
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the individual and develop ideal citizens Sparta assembled the males at seven 
into barracks and entrusted their subsequent education and training to official 
guardians. Although such measures have been deliberately approved by men 
of great genius, their ideas touching the relation between individual and state 
were wholly different from those upon which our institutions rest; and it 
hardly will be affirmed that any legislature could impose such restrictions 
upon the people of a state without doing violence to both letter and spirit 
of the Constitution.”* 

Whether this language was intended as an invitation to bring the Oregon 
law before the court. for destruction is a question with which we need not 
concern ourselves. The question of the constitutionality of this law was 
speedily raised and the issue was submitted to the court March 16, 1925. 
The court considered the question for less than two and a half months and 
June 1, 1925, held the law to be unconstitutional, using the following signifi- 
cant language: 

“The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments in this 
Union repose excludes any general power of the State to standardize its 
children by forcing them to accept instruction from public teachers only. 
The child is not the mere creature of the State; those who nurture him and 
direct his destiny have the right, coupled with the high duty, to recognize and 
prepare him for additional obligations.”** 

This language is not limited in terms to such parents as choose to send 
their children to some parochial school. It may well apply to all parents in 
the land, even those who send their children to a public school. The state- 
ment by the court that the state may not standardize its children by forcing 
them “to accept instruction from public teachers only” seems to fit the part 
time religious day schools which are now coming into existence. By its 
decision the court has definitely checked the pretensions for a monopoly 
which the public school system was making so far as it sought by legislative 
means to wipe out competing parochial schools. It has drawn the line verti- 
cally between public and private schools. Is it too much to hope that it will 
follow out this decision if given an opportunity by drawing the line hori- 
zontally in connection with schools which seek to co-operate rather than com- 
pete with the public school system? Is it not entirely reasonable to expect 
that it will hold that a state cannot by a compulsory education law exclude 
its public school children from part time religious day schools? The pur- 
pose of compulsory education acts is to obtain for the children of the country 
the fullest amount of a well-rounded education. That also in the fullest 
measure is the purpose of religious day schools. Both systems of schools, 
each within its own particular sphere of action, aim to accomplish the same 
purpose. The religious day schools merely aim to take over that part of the 
education of the child which the public school system cannot perform in this 
country. To limit a child to the public schools is to limit its education—a 
purpose inherently at war with the underlying policy of compulsory educa- 
tion acts. Certainly, a favorable decision by the Supreme Court would be a 
charter of liberty, a veritable Magna Charta, for the week-day school move- 
ment. It would clear away every legal obstacle which under state constitu- 





55. Meyer v. Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390, 401, 402, 67 L.Ed. 1042, 43 S.Ct. 625, 29 
A.L.R. 1446. 


56. Pierce v. Society of the Holy Names, 17 L.Ed. 688. 
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tions and state decisions now obstructs its progress. It would make entirely 
unnecessary any tinkering with state constitutions and statutes. Even an 
unfavorable decision would clear the atmosphere and show the necessity for 
vigorous local action. In view of the tremendous advantage to be gained by 
a favorable decision, and even in view of the advantage that would result 
from an unfavorable decision, a speedy appeal to the United States Supreme 
Court of a case or cases properly shaped to embody the essential features 
would seem to be in order. 





THE SECULARIZATION OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


ADDRESS GIVEN BEFORE THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
DECEMBER, 1925 


LUTHER ALLAN WEIGLE* 


The issues involved in the mutual relations of religion and education 
confront the present generation with a problem that is world-wide and 
of the utmost significance. The growing divorce between education and 
religion is in the judgment of many clear-sighted and responsible men 
one of the primary causes for the present distraught condition of the 
world. They believe that unless education can again be inspired by 
religious motives, and religion be given a place in education, under the 
new conditions of modern life and in the light of modern science, com- 
parable with that which religion once held, human civilization is in 
danger of further disaster and ultimate ruin. 

America is a land of churches and of schools. Most of its citizens 
profess religion and desire education. Yet in America, as throughout 
the world, a relative secularization of education has taken place within 
the last hundred years. The control of the schools has passed from the 
hands of the churches into those of the State; and religion has been 
almost wholly eliminated from the program and curriculum of public 
education. 

We have entrusted the education of our children to a system of 
public schools, tax-supported, and open, free of tuition charges, to all 
the children of all the people. It is not the only plan that we might 
have followed. We might have relied upon private schools maintained 
by tuition fees; or upon parochial schools carried on by the churches, 
either with or without subsidies from public funds. We have chosen, 
however, what we feel sure is a better plan than either of these. The 
policy of public education which was begun in New England has become 
the policy of the nation, and the public schools of America have become 
the efficient instrument of education for citizenship in a democracy. 
They have very largely displaced private and parochial schools in the 
elementary and secondary grades. Over 92% of the pupils in the schools 
of this land are enrolled in the public schools. 





*Dr. Weigle is Sterling Professor of Religious Education, Yale University. 
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In one respect, however, the public schools are failing to provide 
the education which American children need and must have if America 
is to retain its character as the home of a free, upright and God-fearing 
people. They are failing with respect to religion. These schools, which 
were conceived with a religious purpose and in the earliest days taught 
the Bible, the catechism and the principles of Christian living, now 
almost wholly omit religious teaching, and grant to religion such recog- 
nition only as is involved in the still fairly common custom of beginning 
the day’s work with the reading of a brief selection from the Bible and 
the recital of the Lord’s prayer. 

This practical secularization of the public schools is an incidental 
result of the working out, under sectarian conditions, of two principles 
which are fundamental to American life: (1) the principle of religious 
{réedom, which insures the separation of Church and State, and guar- 
antees to all the right to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences; (2) the principle of public responsibility for education 
for citizenship in a democracy, which lays upon the State itself the duty 
of securing its own perpetuity and shaping its own future by the educa- 
tion of those who, as citizens and voters, constitute its sovereigns. The 
fulfillment of these principles, throughout the almost one hundred and 
fifty years of our national history, has brought about, on the one hand, 
a constant increase of emphasis upon civic, social, and industrial aims in 
public education, as contrasted with religious aims, and, on the other 
hand, has put the public schools at the mercy of minorities with respect 
to matters of religious conviction. Whenever a group or an individual 
has chosen to object, on what are averred to be conscientious grounds, 
to any religious feature of the program or curriculum of these schools, 
that feature has usually been eliminated, and nothing else of a religious 
sort has taken its place. The result is our present situation, with the 
public schools almost completely stripped of religious elements. 

It is too often assumed that the blame for this situation rests upon 
the Jews and Catholics. But the fact is that the Jews have had prac- 
tically nothing to do with it. The Roman Catholic Church has had a 
great deal to do in the last half century with the exclusion of the Bible 
from the schools. But the secularization of public education had been 
in large part accomplished before the Catholic Church in this country 
was strong enough to raise its protest. The schools of Connecticut, for 
example, were stripped of religious elements as a result of the strife 
between the established Congregational Church and the dissenting 
Methodists, Episcopalians and Baptists, who finally succeeded in dis- 
establishing Congregationalism in 1818. The secularization of the public 
schools of Massachusetts was one of the consequences of the strife 
between Trinitarians and Unitarians in that state. It has not been 
atheists or infidels who have taken religion out of the public schools of 
America. It has been done in the name of religion. 

Protestant churches must realize that they are quite as much to 
blame for the present situation as the Catholic Church. The fact is that 
adherents of all faiths have been far more concerned to see to it that 
the public schools should not contain any element inconsistent with any 
of their particular beliefs and practices, than they have been concerned 
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to conserve in these schools the great fundamental principles of religion 
and morals upon which they all agree. 

The practical exclusion of religion from the public schools of this 
country is fraught with danger. This situation will imperil, in time, the 
future of religion among our people, and, with religion, the future of 
the nation itself. Our children cannot help but note the omission, and 
mark the discrepancy between the elaborate provision which we make, 
through the public schools, for their education in everything else, and 
the poor provision which we make, through the Sunday schools for their 
education in religion. Even though neither we nor they may be fully 
conscious of the fact, impressions are being made which will operate 
inevitably to discredit religion in the minds of children, as being rela- 
tively unimportant, or irrelevant to the real business of life, or intellec- 
tually negligible, or a mere matter of personal taste or preference. 

The danger is increased by the growth of the public schools and the 
enrichment of their curricula. As late as a generation ago, these schools 
did little more than drill children in the three R’s and transmit to them 
a meager conventional heritage of book-knowledge in the fields of 
geography, history and literature. The public schools of today keep 
children for more than twice as long a period as the schools of fifty 
years ago—over 1,200 days, on the average, as contrasted with 582 days 
in 1870; and they touch children’s lives and influence their development 
at many more points. They afford to children instruction and training 
in such subjects as the physical and biological sciences and their appli- 
cations; cooking, sewing and household economics; wood-working, 
metal-working and the various trades; agriculture and stock-raising; 
stenography, commercial subjects, journalism; the fine arts; physical 
education, personal hygiene, the principles of public health, etc. They 
furnish to children regular medical examinations and care for physical 
defects and irregularities, supervise their diet and their play, provide 
vacation activities and holiday excursions and furnish vocational guid- 
ance. The fact is that we have thrown upon the public schools a multi- 
tude of new duties. We are relying upon them very largely, not only 
to impart to children the new knowledge and power with which the 
progress of science, invention and discovery is so richly endowing our 
time, but to afford to them! much of the sense-experience, motor training 
and moral discipline, which under simpler social conditions were afford- 
ed to children by the incidental activities and contacts of everyday life 
in the home and in the community. The schools of today are expected 
to constitute a sort of epitome or reproduction, on a small scale, of life 
itself. 

The philosopher of this movement, as you doubtless know, is John 
Dewey. For him, the end of education is not knowledge merely, or 
power, but social efficiency, which includes, in a democratic society, the 
development of individual initiative, responsibility and good will. Such 
social efficiency can be acquired only by actual participation in the life 
and activities of a democratic society. It is the business of the school, 
therefore, to foster such a society and to induce such participation on 
the part of children. The school should thus be a miniature world, of 
real experiences, real opportunities, real interests and real social rela- 
tions. It must, of course, be a world simplified and suited to the under- 
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standing and active powers of children; it should be a world, moreover, 
widened, balanced, purified and rightly proportioned in comparison with 
the particular section of the grown-up world that lies immediately with- 
out its bounds; it is a world, again, which contains a teacher who is at 
once leader, inspirer, interpreter and friend. Within this school-world 
children learn by working rather than merely by listening or reading; 
they develop originality, initiative, responsibility and self-control by 
engaging in projects which call forth these qualities; and they fit them- 
selves for life by living and working together in cooperative, mutually 
helpful relations. 

The schools of our present practice are fast approximating fulfill- 
ment of Professor Dewey’s theory. For such schools to omit religion 
is a matter of far more serious consequence than for the schools of a 
generation ago. The older schools obviously afforded to children but 
a fraction of their education ; the larger, and in many respects the more 
important, part of education was left to the home and the community. 
The omission of religion from the curricula of these older schools would 
seem natural enough in view of the fact that so many other vital, every- 
day interests and occupations were omitted; and it would convey no 
suggestion that religion is unimportant or nugatory. But just such a 
suggestion is inevitable under present conditions. When the public 
schools provide for the education of children in every other sound human 
interest except religion, the suggestion is unavoidable that religion is a 
negligible factor in human life, or else so divisive a factor as not to lend 
itself to our common educative purpose. When schools which undertake 
to afford to children a transcript in miniature of life itself, and to furnish 
them an educative environment which is widened, balanced, purified 
and better proportioned in comparison with that afforded by the par- 
ticular locality and social group in which they chance to be born—when 
such schools, I say, ignore or slight religion, there is but one conclusion 
for sensible children to draw. The very vitality, efficiency and educative 
richness of the present public-school system; constitute a source of in- 
creased danger to religion, so long as these schools give to religion no 
more effective recognition than they now do. 

The principle of religious freedom which insures the separation of 
Church and State is precious. It touches bed-rock in its truth. It is a 
guarantee of our liberties. But the principle of the separation of Church 
and State must not be so construed as to render the state a fosterer of 
non-religion or atheism. Yet that is precisely what we are in danger 
of doing in America today. 

We cannot expect the public schools to do the whole work, or even 
to undertake a major share, of the religious education of American chil- 
dren. This is for two reasons: first, because a complete religious educa- 
tion could not be offered by the public schools without transgressing 
the principle of religious freedom ; second, because the growth of religion 
in the mind of a child depends upon a multitude of factors too intimate 
and too pervasive to be embraced within the limits of organized, formal 
schooling. 

We may expect the public schools to do more in the way of moral 
and religious education than they have been doing, however. They can 
undertake the moral education, including both moral instruction and 
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moral training, of the children they teach, by methods more direct, 
definite and vital than they have been using. They can aim at a citizen- 
ship which is founded upon character. They can realize that they have 
no monopoly of the time and energy of children; and they can afford to 
the work of the churches and synagogues for the religious education 
of their children, a degree and sort of recognition, either by the granting 
of credit or by the adjustment of time-schedules, that will help the 
children to realize that religion is a part of the community’s total pro- 
vision for their education, not a mere bit of embroidery tacked on by a 
few enthusiasts. They can, in all their teaching, manifest due reverence 
for God and respect for religious beliefs. They can understand that the 
principle of religious freedom is designed to protect, rather than to 
destroy, religious belief; and that it gives them no right either tacitly 
to suggest, or actually to teach, irreligion. 

One thing further should in justice be said. The most potent 
religious influence in the life of any school is to be found in the moral 
and religious character of the teacher. The public schools of America 
are not irreligious because their teachers are almost everywhere men 
and women of strong moral character and of definite religious convic- 
tion. Without the direct teaching of religion, these teachers, by the 
character of their discipline and by the spirit which they maintain in 
the life of the schools, have been and are of profound influence in deter- 
mining the character of American boys and girls. 

Two considerations give ground for hope that, through experiment 
and wise statesmanship both in Church and State, a way may be found 
out of the present dangerous situation, without compromise of the prin- 
ciple of religious freedom or of the principle of public responsibility for 
education in a democracy. One is the fact that the secularization of 
public education in this country has been incidental rather than pur- 
posed. The other is the fact that it is the churches themselves, or mem- 
bers of the churches, who have been chiefly responsible for it. Even the 
religious heterogeneity of our population does not necessitate the present 
degree of exclusion of religion from public education. It is because we 
have held our different religious views and practices in so jealous, divi- 
sive and partisan a fashion that the State has been obliged to withdraw 
religion from the curriculum and program of its schools. It is significant 
that while religion is often ignored in the constitutional and legislative 
provisions of the several States concerning public education, it is almost 
never forbidden or declared against, although laws against sectarianism 
in the schools abound. 

We may expect the churches and synagogues to conceive their 
relation to children in educational terms rather than in terms merely 
of social suggestion or mass-meeting enthusiasm. They should realize 
that they are responsible for a share of the education of American chil- 
dren; and they should undertake to maintain church schools for the 
teaching of religion that will match up in point of educational efficiency 
with the public schools, and will appear to the minds of the children 
themselves to be the correlate and complement of the public schools. 
This many churches and synagogues have already begun to do. This 
purpose lies back of the present widespread movement toward better 
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religious education through graded Sunday schools and week-day 
schools of religion, 

Some religious bodies, notably the Catholic Church, believe that the 
whole of the child’s formal education should be committed to schools 
organized and conducted under the authority of religion. That the 
freedom to establish and maintain such schools is involved in the con- 
stitutional guarantee of religious freedom, was made clear by the recent 
decision of the Supreme Court declaring unconstitutional the Oregon 
law which would have compelled parents to send their children to the 
public schools. On the other hand, most Protestant and Jewish groups 
choose to rely upon the public schools for the general education of their 
children, and undertake to complete their education by sending them, 
for a certain number of hours in each week, to church or synagogue 
schools of religion. 

The movement to establish week-day schools of religion, in addition 
to the Sunday schools, which have long been a feature of American life, 
is spreading rapidly. In some cities time is granted for their work out 
of the schedule of the public schools; in others they are conducted 
before or after public-school hours. It seems clear that the movement 
is destined to bear permanent results, and that ultimately week-day 
sessions of the church schools will as a general rule be granted a reason- 
able portion of the time from the public-school schedules. But a demand 
for time is not the first consideration ; churches should begin by making 
sure that they have a program and curriculum of sufficient educational 
value to justify the grant of time. 

We may expect that the churches and synagogues will approach 
one another in mutual understanding and cooperate, more largely and 
more responsibly than they have hitherto done, in a common educa- 
tional purpose and policy. They must cease that over-emphasis upon 
differences, to the neglect of their common faith and aspiration, which 
has been responsible for the present situation. It is because we have in 
America, not the State and the Church, nor even the State and a group 
of cooperating churches, but rather the State and a hundred disagreeing 
churches, that it has been necessary for the State, in the fulfillment of 
its educational function, to pass the churches by. Let that situation 
cease, let the various religious bodies agree on an educational policy 
with respect both to their own teaching work and to the sort of recogni- 
tion that they desire religion to be afforded by and in the public schools; 
let them do their share of the education of children in a way that merits 
recognition and a fit measure of recognition is made possible and will 
almost certainly follow. Fortunately, in some communities such a move- 
ment is well begun; and we have come to see that folk of Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish faiths can after all agree upon certain practical 
principles of educational policy which make possible the religious educa- 
tion of the children of each group, without infringing upon their several 
rights or transgressing the principle of religious freedom which is em- 
bodied in our national constitution. 








CORRELATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL AND 
WEEK-DAY RELIGIOUS SCHOOL 
CURRICULA 


J. B. MCKENDRY* 


The resolutions on moral and ethical education that the National Edu- 
cation Association has written so freely in the past ten years in its conven- 
tions are increasingly manifesting themselves in public school curricula. This 
is a most hopeful sign. The encouragement given by public school authori- 
ties to week-day religious education is a product of this new attitude towards 
character education. 

About five years ago a superintendent of schools in one of America’s 
largest cities said that “moral and ethical education is outside the work and 
curriculum of the public school.” In that same city today a committee is 
at work preparing a course on morals and ethics for each grade. Both 
church and public school realize that the dead weight of the home in great 
metropolitan centers is a block to progress and makes it necessary, if civili- 
zation is to go forward, for morals and ethics to be taught where all the 
children will receive training, and not only the few which the church now 
reaches. The public school is that place. 

In Chicago the churches reach about one-third of the children from 
grades 1 to 8. The moral and ethical training of the schools will fall on 
good soil in the case of these church-trained children. A system of week- 
day religious education would at least reach another one-third and give 
them convictions to live out the precepts learned in the morals and ethics 
courses. 

It is evident to those who have thought the problem through that such 
a course is the most the public school can offer. It is good as far as it goes, 
but it cannot be considered a substitute for what the church can give. The 
new church program, known as week-day religious education, puts relig- 
ious training into the work-a-day world of the child, thereby making religion 
a natural thing seven days a week. 

We wish to affirm our faith in the public schools. They are not god- 
less. The most devoted army of men and’ women in America meets our 
children in the public schools. Most of the fault-finders belong to a group 
who measure the moral, ethical and religious content of public school cur- 
ricula by the amount of Bible taught. An investigation of the twenty-two 
most popular readers used in the public school system of Chicago, con- 
taining an aggregate of 8,794 pages, showed that there were only twenty 
pages of Bible and twenty pages of Bible stories. It is very unfair to meas- 
ure the character forming value of these books by forty pages alone. What 
about the faith, courage, honesty, loyalty and love found in other stories? 
Is not all which moves the heart and mind of the child towards the right, 
religious ? 

This paper presents plans for correlating the curriculum of week-day 
religious education with that of the public school. Part of this is already 
a realization, and part a goal towards which we move. 


*Mr. McKendry is Community Director of Religious Education for Oak Park 
and River Forest, Illinois. 
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Principles of Correlation 


1. Religion that may be branded “sectarian” must not be taught in 
the public schools by public school teachers. We wish to affirm this prin- 
ciple. The infinite amount of discrimination necessary to define “sectarian,” 
in the eyes of the law, has led to the elimination (a) of the Bible in some 
states; (b) of literature of pronounced religious content; and (c) by some 
would be friends of liberty, of even the last verse of the national anthem, 
because God is acknowledged therein. In all fairness to the child it is high 
time that Catholics, Jews and Protestants of America got together and de- 
fined “sectarian” for the courts, which for lack of information have already 
made too many sectarian decisions regarding the whole matter. 

2. The inability of the public school to teach religion with well-defined 
purpose makes it necessary for the home and church to assume this responsi- 
bility. Any system of correlation must recognize that the public school, the 
home, and the church have a sphere of action which is within the right of 
each. Success in the public school demands home co-operation, a co-opera- 
tion even more intimate than is found in parent-teacher associations. For- 
ward-looking public school leaders cheerfully acknowledge that the church 
is a teaching agent; and, in the interests of the child, wish a closer co-op- 
eration. 

Some aspects of this co-operation are evident, especially in week-day 
religious education programs. These are now in operation in about 1,500 
communities, scattered throughout 33 states. Some features of these pro- 
grams are: school time for religious teaching, the use of school buildings for 
classes in religious education where this does not interfere with public school 
hours for teaching religion, and practical help on boards of religious edu- 
cation by public school leaders. 


Getting Each Other’s Viewpoint 


Up to the present, public school and week-day religious education pro- 
grams have paralleled each other without any conscious effort on the part 
of religious teachers to capitalize the background furnished by the public 
school curriculum in teaching religion. In Oak Park, Illinois, the writer 
is trying to make the public school curriculum a religious asset. 

The primary steps in this undertaking are: 

1. The religious educator should meet the school superintendent and 
principals and fully explain the plan for correlation with the public 
school curriculum. 

2. He should secure a complete list of all social study texts of th 
public schools in question. This will include geography, history, 
readers and civics for the grades receiving religious training. 

3. He should read and evaluate each lesson story or chapter in these 
books and make a record of them. Is the material illustrative? 
Does it furnish important historical background? Does it call for 
heroic living, patriotism, friendliness, generosity? Does it portray 
religious customs in other countries? It will be necessary to have 
in mind a wide classification. 

4. The teacher of week-day religious education should visit each teacher 
in the public school from whom children come, should observe her 
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methods, and ascertain how far the particular teacher will usually 
develop moral and ethical points involving religious implications. 
Thus the religious educator need not unduly repeat what the public 
school teacher is doing. 


A blank form (see below) should be furnished by the religious edu- 
cation office, upon which the public school teacher may indicate what 
chapters in geography, history, civics and reading will be covered 
during a given month. The teacher should do this outside of public 
school hours, in order not to infringe on public school time. 
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Curriculum Arising Out of Conduct 


Another attempt at correlation is one fruitful of results. It has noth- 
ing to do with curriculum as represented in text books. The preacher need 
not always get his text in the Bible. Problems arising in the work-a-day 
world of men, nations and races furnish a real opportunity for the preacher 
who lives in the present. In like manner the teacher of religious education 
deals with the work-a-day world of children. The child’s business is school. 
Things happening there are of great importance,—made so in part by public 
opinion, which is strong in public school. Every obliquity in class or on 
the playground is soon common property. Disputing class factions often 
disrupt the harmonious spirit that should prevail. Back of it is some dis- 
honest act: a theft, a lie, neighborhood trouble, cheating, misrepresenting. 
Therefore, another blank form is necessary to ascertain whether there is 
some class problem of a moral nature in the classroom or on the playground. 
The teacher of religious education must be careful, if she treats such a 
problem in the worship program or presents it in the lesson, that she betray 
no confidence placed in her by the report in hand; and further, that she so 
control the situation that the pupils discuss and settle the difficulty them- 
selves. A case 0% st2aling was reported in a seventh grade class by one 
of the pupils whose companion committed the theft. The class was attor- 
neys, judge and jury, and they were exceedingly fair. The defendant spoke 
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for himself. The chief argument by and for him was that the man wronged 
had a great deal of money. The verdict to which the defendant agreed after 
prolonged discussion was that he should return the money. Memorizing 
or sermonizing on the eighth commandment would not have moved that class 
as a whole towards sound moral judgment like this incident, connected with 
thew lives rather than with the life of Moses. 


Values in Public School Text Books 


Let us list and leave to imagination for development some of the mate- 
rial of a single eighth grade class. To be used in: 
1. Worship.* 
The title page has Psalm 8. 
“Pioneers, O Pioneers’—Walt Whitman, a poem descriptive of 
such a pioneer as Paul. 


“Thanksgiving’—E. E. Hale—doxology of praise to God. 
Special readings listed under “Thanksgiving” : 

Psalm 24. 

Hymn: “All Things Bright and Beautiful’”—Alexander. 
Volunteer report: “Ruth.” 


W ork. 
“The Village Blacksmith’—Longfellow. 
“I Hear America Singing”—Whitman. 
“A Song of Triumph”—Morgan. 
“The Song of the World”—Finley. 
“The Builder”—Dresbach. 
“A Builder’s Lesson”—O’Reilly. 

The wise teacher will plan to have this reader (if it is used in his pub- 
lic school) brought to the religious education class, and to have some pupil 
read the selection desired. And the teacher will also use the Bible to show 
how the same was true of God’s children in the past. The aim must be to 
help the pupil find God in his every-day task. Many other selections of 
equal value might be listed. 


2. Missionary Education. 

Both history and geography give the religious education teacher a fine 
opportunity to promote missionary education; such books prepare for world 
citizenship. When the class in public school is studying China, the chang- 
ing, awakening China, the religious education teacher should study with 
seventh and eighth grade children, “What contribution has the church made 
towards this change.” Lower grades should approach the study in a more 
simple way, using stories of various kinds. The pupils of each denomina- 
tion represented in the class may be asked to report on the pioneer mission- 
ary of their church, which will bring the missionary question home to 
parents and pastors. All will want to know of Robert Morrison. Other coun- 
tries should be studied in the same way, keeping pace as nearly as possible 
with the public school. Following the text book already named, the teacher 





*Selections taken from Reading and Living, Book II, by Hill and Lyman. 
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may find missionary inspiration in the section on “Pioneers.” Utilize some 
of the many references, as on page 16 and 32: 

“Dr. Grenfell’s Parish.” 

“The Great Missionary Explorer of Africa.” 


3. Citizenship Education. 


Child psychology is entering into curriculum-making more definitely 
each year. Such a book as “Right Living’ by Neuberg (University of 
Chicago Press), in which the case method of teaching religion is employed, 
attests this fact. The contemplated revision of the Sunday school curricu- 
lum by the International Council of Religious Education is giving a large 
place to “citizenship.” Certain moral judgment tests submitted to Oak Park 
children in religious education showed that these children, like their parents, 
vere more excellent in moral judgment than in action. The moral judg- 
ment test averaged about 15 per cent higher than a factual test written the 
same day. 

Public school readers and histories overflow with material than can be 
utilized in the teaching of Christian citizenship. New books on civics, such 
as Community Life and Civic Problems by Hill (Ginn & Company), offer 
the teacher of religious education many opportunities to teach religion. Part 
I of this book contains five studies on “Myself and Others,” five on the 
“Family,” six on the “School,” four on the “Church,” and five on the “Com- 
munity.’ It is rich in religious values throughout. 

Innumerable references to character stories found in school readers and 
books on civics are of great value to the teacher of religion. The public 
school teacher cannot exhaust this list in her requirements. Why shouldn’t 
the teacher of religion enlarge and spiritualize the education of the pupil 
by using such suggestions as: 

“Caste in India”—Lingell. 

“Adrift on an Ice-Pan’—Grenfell. 

“Home Life in Colonial Days”—Earle. 

“The Cotter’s Saturday Night”—Burns. 

“Indian Boyhood”—Eastman. 

“David Livingstone”—Blaikie. 

“The Eternal Goodness”—Whittier. 

“Story of the Other Wise Man’—Van Dyke. 

“Childhood of the World”—Clodd. 

Bible: fifteen references (about 12 chapters) are found at the end of 
a single section. 

These references are picked at random from the “Reading for Pupils” 
listed at the end of the first five chapters of Hill’s book on civics already 
mentioned. 


4. Peace Education. 


Some tell us, “It is easier to glorify war than lay constructive plans for 
anything so ‘humdrum’ as peace education.” Perhaps the greatest move 
towards peace education is the situation which obtains in a community 
week-day school, where representatives of many denominations worship and 
study together. It makes for denominational good-will and harmony. 
Churches are learning to work together. The general aims of religious edu- 
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cation make for racial harmony. Classes, mixed racially as they are, with 
bright pupils of all races worshiping and studying together, tend to become 
little democracies where pupils accept each other at face value. The public 
school is a leveller and mixer. Unfortunately, oftentimes the home, for 
social reasons, creates racial animosities which obstruct peace plans both in 
public school and church. 

It is true that public school texts carry little material directly related 
to peace education. This is also true of religious education text books. Pub- 
lishers are afraid that they may have to take a loss on a book unless it is 
considered “orthodox” on war. Nor are religious education publishers free 
from this so-called “national orthodoxy.” Teachers in the public school 
and in religious education must each (if they teach at all in the interests 
of peace) by stressing all incidents in the curriculum that offer opportunity. 
It will take years to get peace education into public school texts in a direct 
and purposive way. In the meantime religious education must draw from 
missionary and Americanization stories, from events in national relations, 
and from the Bible, in order to promote good-will among men of all colors. 

The opposition encountered by Superintendent McAndrew of Chicago 
in his efforts to remove war pictures from school rooms and inaugurate 
peace education by the definite study of such things as: 

The way to universal peace, 

The futility of war, 

The soldier’s life in trench and dug-out; the boredom of the training 
camp, 

How great armaments invite war, 

The cost of war preparations, 

The outlawing of war, etc., show how entrenched war sentiment seems 
to be. When the law, the sheriffs, and the militia of Illinois could not con- 
trol violence in the mining town of Herrin, the knowledge of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ presented by an ordinary minister was effective. The 
churches of America, voluntarily supported, are freer to lead in peace edu- 
cation than are tax paid institutions. 


A Guiding Principle 


The teacher of week-day religious education who works in close contact 
with public schools should entertain, in general, the same scientific view- 
point as the public school. There will always be those who will take unfor- 
tunate and foolish tangents both in the public school and in the week-day 
religious school. To the one we would say, “Do not cruelly tear down the 
child’s world,” and to the other, “Spiritual afflatus will never take the place 
of common sense.” Jesus is still calling the children of the world to him- 
self. Happy is the community where that call comes through the combined 
efforts of the home, the school and the church. 









THE EVANSTON STUDENT CONFERENCE 
GEORGE A. COE* 


Any just interpretation of “The Interdenominational Student Con- 
ference”, held at Evanston, from December 29th to January Ist, must 
take into account facts both on the surface and under the surface, both 
present and past. The Conference was an outgrowth from the history- 
making Des Moines and Indianapolis conventions of the Student Volun- 
teers. Des Moines saw a spilling-over of student interest in missions 
from propaganda to underlying problems of race, war, and economic 
exploitation of weaker peoples. At Des Moines there developed like- 
wise not a little restlessness over an “overhead” management in which 
the students had next to no voice. Indianapolis signalizes the unques- 
tionable dominance of both these tendencies. Henceforth student initi- 
ative and student self-management are to be taken for granted. 

Student initiative proceeded immediately to organize a great con- 
ference of Methodist students. Other denominational conferences fol- 
lowed. It was natural, inevitable, that desire should arise for an inter- 
denominational getting-together for the purpose of considering common 
problems of the Protestant churches as a whole. Spontaneous discussion 
in small groups led to the formation of a self-appointed executive com- 
mittee, which prepared the program and, partly through conferences 
with church leaders, defined problems and assembled informative 
material. The Conference at its first session accepted this program only 
tentatively, but adherence to it was close throughout the ten sessions. 
The delegates, apparently about evenly divided between the sexes, 
numbered some 750. They came from 176 colleges and universities, 
technical schools, and theological seminaries. 

The resolutions, which will be found elsewhere in this issue, indicate 
the great range of the topics that were considered. Almost all the 
greater burning difficulties and problems of present Protestantism were 
touched upon. The resolutions reveal, also, a distinctly progressive type 
of attitude. Inasmuch as they are the only output of the Conference 
that the world at large can observe, we may well ask what significance 
they have—what significance, that is, as coming from these students at 
this period of history under the conditions that existed at the Conference. 

How much real thinking and grounded conviction went into the 
voting? Were inexperienced youths led by older heads into hasty com- 
mitments? Are the students merely spectators of the game, or are they 
“getting into the game”? To what extent, if at all, do these hundreds 
of students represent the many thousands of church members in our 
institutions of higher education? Is anything important likely to happen 
as a result of all the talk at Evanston? Can we, in short, get any fresh 
inkling as to the future of the churches? For, as the organizers of the 
Conference remark, young people are, in fact, the church of both today 
and tomorrow. 

The procedure consisted, in the main, of set speeches followed by 
discussion from the floor, but the proportion of discussion to speech- 
making increased as the Conference went on. Among the platform 


*Professor in Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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speakers were a few persons of maturity, but in most instances the 
speaker was a student. The general discussions were presided over, 
most often, by either Stanley High or Albert Parker Fitch. It would 
be more descriptive to say that High presided and Fitch guided (some- 
times with a strong arm). From time to time documentary material 
of an informative or problem-raising character was distributed. Note- 
worthy among these documents is a report by a commission of a score 
of students upon the existing co-operative work of the churches. A 
Findings Committee made note of the proceedings, considered resolu- 
tions referred to it from time to time, and in the closing sessions 
reported for final adoption declarations that seemed to represent the 
sentiments of the body. 

The factors here to be weighed are as follows: 1—The influence of 
a small group of students who for several months had studied problems 
and prepared plans and materials. 2—The prepared speeches of students. 
3—The prepared speeches of a small number of mature speakers. 4— 
Spontaneous expressions from the floor. 5—The influence of ecclesi- 
astical officers who gave assistance to the committee that prepared the 
program, and possibly the influence of the gallery of mature onlookers. 
I shall take up these factors in this order. 

The preparatory work and the general management gave one an 
impression that they were in remarkably competent hands. Occasions 
like this make it clearer and clearer that the public, and even educators, 
have underestimated the capacity of youth for dealing with difficult 
questions and for handling important affairs. Any fear that the leaders 
would not feel their responsibility ; that they would act without thinking. 
or that they would forget the values of established institutions, proved 
to be baseless. From the beginning to the end the dominant, oft-stated 
assumption was that of loyalty to the spirit and purpose of Jesus. More- 
over, the value of the churches, and the wisdom of working with and 
through them rather than outside were stressed to such an extent that 
I, for one, received an impression, in the first day of the Conference, 
when the floor had scarcely gotten its voice, that the management was 
dangerously apologetic and defensive with respect to the present 
ecclesiastical situation. This impression was much modified, however, 
by the gradual introduction, in a perfectly frank manner, of the specific, 
tell-tale problems of current Christianity. 

That youths tend to become cautious when they feel that great con- 
cerns are in their keeping was amusingly evident from the prepared 
speeches by students. A few student speakers were strikingly uncon- 
ventional, but many seemed to be actuated by fear that they or their 
fellows might go too far. The most drastically radical speeches were 
made by mature persons, particularly Drs. Luccock and Niebuhr and 
Mr. Doane, Dr. Niebuhr, in particular, by means of historical analysis, 
diagnosed the tragic sickness of Protestantism. Think of the almost 
ironic humor, then, of radical pronouncements by mature persons against 
a background of youthful caution! 

So much for the “overhead” and the policies thought out in advance. 
What, now, of the temper and the reactions of the general mass of the 
delegates? For a considerable period the floor did not get into vigorous 
action of any sort. Some observers said, “These are not, like the dele- 
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gates at Indianapolis, the already-awakened students, but a general 
cross-section of American collegians, and this means unacquaintance 
with the burning questions of the hour.” Even though this be a part 
of the truth, an immediate circumstance explains a great deal, namely, 
the general procedure. Concerning it two statements are necessary, of 
which the first is that to a considerable extent the prepared speeches 
that preceded discussion presented conclusions instead of analyzing 
problems so that they could be discussed. It was assumed that general 
discussion would start from what amounted to an invitation like this: 
“These are the conclusions to which the speaker has come through 
weeks or years of study. What have you to say upon the subject?” 
That this put the ordinary delegate at a disadvantage should be obvious. 
If the start had been made with open problems, and especially if the 
floor had had a part in digging out and sub-dividing the problems, 
beginning—say—with expressions of mere discontent, perhaps we shou!'d 
have witnessed an earlier and a fuller display of the student mind, and 
likewise less congestion of business on the last day. 

A second characteristic of the procedure is that the discussions were 
essentially debates. Now, the spirit of debate is not markedly conducive 
to co-operative thinking. Sharp expression was given to opposing indi- 
vidual convictions, and then the mass chose between these conflicting 
positions. Undoubtedly this had considerable value as an educative 
process, especially for delegates who had done little thinking in advance. 
But it is fair to ask whether more progress might not have been made 
by inquiry as contrasted with debate, by thinking with one another 
rather than against one another. For one thing, a larger number of 
delegates might have spoken. A fellow observer remarked, “See how 
much of the speaking is done by a few”. 

It seemed to me—and indeed one student complainingly asserted 
as much from the floor—that theological students were everywhere 
prominent. This, surely, is an arresting fact. Some time ago an officer 
of the League for Industrial Democracy, after visiting student centers 
the country over, remarked that the most wideawake students, as far as 
social reconstruction is concerned, are found in the theological semin- 
aries. All this gives color to a hope that from within the churches’ is 
to come the needed recovery of the prophetic spirit. I am almost ready 
to guess that the greatest thing accomplished at Evanston was some 
little education of undergraduates by graduates, particularly by theo- 
logical students. One sign that an educational process was going on 
was repeated inquiry, or complaint: “What do we really know about 
this? What experience have we had in this field? Are we competent 
to vote any resolution concerning it?” 

The points at which the delegates as a whole appeared to have the 
most definite and firm convictions are these: 1—The utter futility of 
denominationalism. It seemed to me that this conviction was practically 
unanimous, and that it was brought to the Conference, not worked up 
there. 2—A similar remark applies to the general attitude towards war 
and peace. The delegates voted against all military training in high 
school and college; they could not be induced to soften the resolution 
to “compulsory” training. On the other hand, there was no approxi- 
mation to unanimity concerning one’s own duty in case of war. Oppor- 
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tunity to be counted having been given, 181 declared it to be their 
purpose never to participate in any war; 65 said that, having consid- 
ered the pacifist position they rejected it; 218 had not made up their 
minds. Perhaps the most significant aspect of these figures is that only 
one delegate in seven has rejected the pacifist view of duty and privilege. 
3—The necessity of putting the church upon a completely non-dogmatic 
basis. The blunt resolution was opposed both in the interest of dogma 
and because some debater judged that the resolution ignored the neces- 
sity of thought for truly voluntary action; but the mass had its mind 
made up. 4~—Opposition to race prejudice, and—what is more sig- 
nificant—readiness of the whites to associate here and now with 
Negroes, were dramatically expressed. The dramatic feature arose 
through race discrimination practiced at some of the Evanston restau- 
rants during the Conference. To the honor of the students be it said 
that they did not desire to decapitate these restaurant keepers; it was 
realized that they act under a social-economic pressure for which they 
are not responsible, and that the main responsibility goes back to the 
religious education provided by the churches. 5—The necessity of 
including eugenic measures within the program of the churches. Here 
again I received an impression that the students had brought a convic- 
tion with them to the Conference. That they went straight to the point 
of voluntary rather than involuntary parenthood is possibly significant ; 
probably their minds were made up on this especial point in advance of 
the discussion. 

Of all the areas under consideration, the one in which the delegates 
seemed to be least at home is the industrial and economic. The evidence 
for this opinion of mine is the general character of the debate, and par- 
ticularly the refusal to pass a resolution to the effect that students 
should not accept employment as strike-breakers. Some of the delegates 
were clearly “up” in the whole social question, but the hesitation of 
others called out a taunt like this: “Well, if this is the way you think, 
why not just declare that we are in favor of the Golden Rule in business, 
and be done with the matter?” Something far more specific does appear 
in the resolutions, as, for example, the statement concerning the profit- 
motive. Yet one wonders whether this statement means to the rank and 
file of those who voted for it anything like what it means to the leaders 
who formulated it. It does not seem to me probable that it has a “bite” 
at all comparable to that of the resolutions on the five subjects just 
named. 

Concerning the resolutions about missions, a similar reservation 
seems to be justified. The presentation of the crisis in missions was 
made by older heads. It was so frank, and remarks by Oriental students 
were so pointed, that no listener could remain wholly unintelligent; yet 
I had an impression that “assent” rather than “conviction” describes the 
attitude of the many. But even an intelligent assent from such a body of 
students is a new thing in the world. 

The resolution on the church and education was passed, I believe, 
as a matter of course. Doubtless it represents a real attitude towards 
free and scientific study. But I perceived no sign that either the lead- 
ers or the delegates in general were thinking about character-forma- 
tion as a whole, or about the perilous situation in which the churches 
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find themselves at the present moment with respect to religious 
education. 

As to the influence upon the Conference of churchmen who have 
outgrown their youth, one must resort in part to guesses. That church 
officials were interrogated by the students who prepared the program 
and the commission reports, and that youthful minds were deeply 
impressed by the magnitude of church and inter-church operations and 
by the progressive spirit of many ecclesiastical leaders does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the students were steered. Many persons, it appears, 
are asking, nevertheless, whether this intercourse with officialdom 
resulted in a subtle predestination of thought. The answer must be 
sought in the general tone and trend of the Conference. Certainly there 
was plentiful defense of the church, but it impressed me as a manifesta- 
tion of the natural caution of conscious inexperience. There was, indeed, 
full and cordial recognition of the great work of the churches, parti- 
cularly of achievements in co-operation. But sentiment ran so far ahead 
of our best achievements that I think the merely institutional mind must 
gasp at what was said and resolved. Indeed, an incident that occurred 
during the Conference demonstrated the prevailing attitude. At a dinner 
meeting of the students of a certain denomination remarks were made 
that were interpreted by some as Official advice not to be too eager for 
a union of the young people’s societies. The incident was promptly 
reported to the Conference! The almost explosive reaction of the dele- 
gates left no doubt in my mind that they were bent upon steering their 
bark to a destination chosen by themselves and not yet approved by 
the powers that be. As to the general influence of the gallery, my 
guess is that the following remark, heard during the Conference, is near 
the truth: “The real radicals at this Conference are sitting in the gal- 
lery!” But they merely sat! 

The prospectus of the Conference made some pointed comments 
upon the disproportion between talk and action both in the churches 
at large and in student assemblies. “Queer, isn’t it?” ran the call, that 
so little happens after the passage of ringing resolutions upon race, war, 
and industry. We were promised a different sort of approach, Youth 
would now inquire into how to get things done, and whether the 
church is a fitting agency for accomplishing the ideal purposes that 
she professes. Well, then, what has followed this thunder in the preface? 
Is it possible to predict that ten years from now this Conference will 
appear to have been anything more than an addition to the talk that 
ends in talk? 

My answer to this question must begin by making a distinction 
between the power of “talk” that goes on in a convention of relatively 
unplastic, mature persons, many of them tied up tight in institutional 
customs, and “talk” in a gathering of young, relatively plastic, not- 
institutionalized minds. Education, in the sense of permanent modifi- 
cations of thought and attitude, is far more likely to go effectively for- 
ward in the second tvpe of group. It is not unlikely that these young 
people have been modified at a hundred points, the cumulative effect of 
which in the conduct of church affairs will be considerable. There can 
be no question that the gains made at Des Moines and Indianapolis 
were consolidated, and spread to fresh college areas. Moreover, though 
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these students are only a small minority of the church members upon 
the campuses, the thinking done at Evanston will re-echo and permeate. 
In particular, a new rivulet will pour itself into the rising stream of 
student criticism of student life and of life in general. A judgment that 
I have elsewhere expressed to the effect that the most hopeful sign in 
both the churches and the colleges is the rise of a deeply critical spirit 
in a small minority of modern youth has been decidedly strengthened by 
what I witnessed at this Conference. 

There is no certainty, to be sure, that many of the reforms upon 
which the Conference “resolved” will take place right away, though 
one should not be too sure that none of them will. Watch, for example, 
for a movement to amalgamate the young people’s societies. Doubtless, 
too, the Conference might have made more provision for immediate 
action of various sorts, such as: More definite plans for the study of 
social questions; particular measures for emancipating the churches 
from hampering creeds; particular measures towards the elimination 
of military drill; policies for campus action with respect to Christian 
institutions already there, as the Christian Associations, the chapel, the 
college sermon, the denominational foundations, etc.; and for the re- 
habilitation of the experience of worship—a rehabilitation that was not 
signally furthered by the devotional exercises of the Conference. 

But one must not weigh the performance of inexperienced youths 
in abstractly ideal scales. These young people would be the first to 
confess that they are beginners groping their way. Yet, measured by 
what would have been possible twenty years ago, this was a startling 
demonstration of youthful ability to “get into the game” in matters of 
greatest concern, and to do it together, not merely as isolated individ- 
uals. Moreover, if we compare this Conference with the ordinary run 
of ecclesiastical assemblies made up of mature persons, clerical and lay, 
we shall perhaps be surprised at what we find. If we make comparison 
with respect to such points as individual and institutional self-seeking, 
political maneuvering, denominational prestige, and dollar-and-cents 
preoccupation, on the one hand; and on the other hand, with respect to 
whether eyes are kept steadily upon the Kingdom of God as a goal, 
perceiving where the main problems lie, diligence in assembling perti- 
nent facts, willingness to hear all sides, comprehensiveness of outlook, 
precision of expression, ability to stand for individual conviction, and 
the kind of faith that rushes at the hard problems as if these were the 
characteristic sphere of live religion—if we make this comparison care- 
fully and without prejudice, we shall find nothing that need put these 
youths to shame. 





FINDINGS ADOPTED AT THE 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL STUDENT 
CONFERENCE 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPRECIATION OF THE 
CHURCH 


With full recognition of inconsistencies and faults within the institu- 
tion, ever mindful of many perversions from the orginal spirit which gave 
it birth, we nevertheless express our appreciation of the extent to which the 
Christian church has fulfilled its true mission. 

The church has had a responsibility in maintaining adequate worship, 
the communion of man with God and of God with man. Although this is 
one of the essential elements in religion, there is danger in this turning into 
self-centered, anti-social subjectivism. Yor many there was a conflict be- 
tween the worship element in religion and an intelligent demand for social 
service, but the largest opinion seemed to be that it is not a question of 
either or, but both and. The fullest expression of Christianity demands 
three beings, God and two humans. The question was raised as to whether 
or not the church should detach itself from western civilization. Certainly 
Christianity should be free from the taint and coloring of any particular 
civilization, but within the civilization within which it is deposited, it should 
have the backbone to combat existing social ills. 

The church also has a responsibility in meeting the demands of the intel- 
lect. Religion is a matter of intellect as well as emotions and will. Only 
partially has it met this need, yet in some respects it has made a decided 
contribution. 

1. Established and maintained colleges and universities. 
2. Is rapidly improving its religious education work. 
3. With partial success it has trained its paid workers. 

There is still, however, intellectual bondage because of the influences 
of traditional beliefs. From this bondage we must free ourselves. 

Although given over to the consideration of an appreciation of the 
church, this session showed some decidedly critical expressions. 

1. Denominations are organized around ancestor worship. 

2. The church was born in an atmosphere of autocracy and has 
fostered an arrogant nationalism. 

3. Its passion for service has given over to a passion for power. 

4. It has chosen corruption to crucifixion. 

In conclusion, the greatest need is a critical loyalty to the church as the 
best channel to express our ideals. Unselfish, intelligent service, steeped in 
the purity of the gospel of Jesus Christ and dedicated to sacrifice, is the only 
method of combating the subtle and persistent dangers of institutionalism. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE CASE AGAINST THE 
CHURCH 


Findings Based on the Wednesday Afternoon Session, Dec. 30, 1925. 
I, The Church and Labor. 
A. Stanley Dawley, a labor radical, held forth little hope for the solu- 
tion of the laborer’s problem by the application of the principles of 
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Jesus in industry through the church. He based his pessimism upon 

the following grounds: 

1. The church is controlled by the dominant class and reflects its 
interests. 

2. The church is indifferent and does not know the facts concerning 
labor’s true conditions. 

3. The church has no practical program to offer to solve the prob- 
lem. 

4. The church is a subtle moral weapon to keep the worker satis- 
fied and servile. 

5. The church is traditionally opposed to radicalism. 
B. The conference was more optimistic than the speaker, but agreed 

that— 

1. The church has been saturated with the philosophy and ideals 
of the dominant class, and has sacrificed the social teachings of 
Jesus for a conscious or unconscious acceptance of our modern 
materialism. This situation can be improved by— 

a. A greater emphasis on the vital and dynamic expression of 
Christianity and far less stress upon the material aspect . 
mere numbers, wealth, and institutional buildings. 

b. Giving ministers more freedom to preach their convictions 
on controversial subjects, in regard to the social application 
of Christianity. 

c. Divorcing the ministry from the subtle pressure of capitalism. 

2. The conference is agreed that the church knows far too little 
concerning the facts in contemporary industrial situations. The 
group felt that the church could act as a fact-finding agency in 
labor questions, doing work similar to that of the research of 
the Social Service Bulletin of the Federal Council of Churches, 
but on a much larger and more intensive scale. 

Here there was a difference of opinion. Some maintained 
that fact-finding was as far as the church should go. Others felt 
keenly that the church should take definite and specific action in 
labor controversies, and wherever there is a demand for social 
justice. 

3. The conference is agreed that the program of the church with 
regard to labor problems has been weak and ineffectual. (At this 
session little was suggested as remedial for this condition.) 

Il. The Church and Race. 
A. The following criticisms of the church from the point of view of 
race were raised: 

1. The church has often stood for the most bigoted kind of racial 
discrimination. 

2. Such intolerant organizations as the Ku Klux Klan, anti-Catho- 
lic groups and anti-Semitic, have been tolerated and fostered by 
leaders in the Christian church. 

B. The conference vigorously opposed the Ku Klux Klan, and all like 
organizations, and believes that every church should do the same. 

III. The Church and the So-Called “Man of the Street.” 
A. Dr. Hubert Herring pointed out the following typical and often 
heard criticisms of the church: 
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1. The church is an agency for propaganda rather than a fellowship 
for free spiritual exploration. 

2. The church is lost in institutionalism. 

3. The church has lost the spirit of daring and adventure. 

B. The conference is agreed that— 

1. The church should limit the dogmatism of the pulpit and that at 
least some portion of the church services should be given to open 
discussion and questioning of the speaker. We should never be 
content with any doctrine as final truth. 

2. It is the feeling of the conference that institutionalism of the 
church has been aggravated by denominational competition and 
by professional jealousy and politics among the church leaders. 

3. If there is a loss of the spirit of adventure it is partially the result 
of our own complacency and indifference. The conference sug- 
gests that from within the church we use the experimental attack 
on all problems. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIANIZING 
AMERICA 
Christianity and Race 

We believe that present relationships between races are inconsistent 
with the mind and teachings of Jesus concerning brotherhood; and we, as 
students, now face a real problem on our own campuses in the relations of 

- the students of the various races and creeds; hence, 

We suggest that we give ourselves to an unbiased study of the races 
in an effort to find a solid basis for relationships of equality and mutuality 
and to gain an appreciation of the distinctive contribution and capacity of 
each race. 

That Cosmopolitan Clubs and other associations of similar purpose and 
scope be given all possible moral and material encouragement by the churches, 
the young people’s societies, and the homes in the communities concerned. 

We especially commend the work of The Inter-Racial Council at the 
Ohio State University and recommend that such agencies be established on 
every campus and in every community where there is a mixed population 
with the end in view of discovering the causes of racial discrimination and 
obtaining an attitude of mind which will promote better co-operation and 
understanding between the races. 

We endorse the Dyer anti-lynching bill. 

The Church and Industry 


We believe that the modern industrial system as now organized on a 
competitive basis with production for profit rather than use, is the prolific 
source of the major evils such as war, class distinctions and economic 
inequality. 

We, therefore, suggest the following as typical measures by Christian 
students for betterment of industrial and social relations: 

1. Study of local labor problems and conditions in the immediate com- 

munity. 

2. Participation, where possible, in the local labor activities or organ- 

izations. 

3. That the Christian student exemplify in his expenditure of money 

a simple standard of living and view his income as a social obliga- 
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tion justifiable only in so far as he renders a service to society in 
return. 

We commend the efforts on the part of the churches to share the 
responsibilities and aspirations of labor and trade unions in all 
instances where justice and brotherhood are the ends sought, and 
commend their endorsement of collective bargaining. 

We further recommend that a conference be held specifically on the 
Christian student and industry. 


Findings on Foreign Missions and the Church 


The conference endorses the report of the Student Commission on For- 

eign Missions as a statement of its principles, especially concerning the re- 

interpretation of the missionary program, emphasis being placed on the 
' 





following: 

1, Denominationalism should be absolutely cut out of the spirit and 
method of the Christian enterprise abroad. 

2. We must strive for more mutuality of giving and receiving not only 
in mission work but also by means of exchange students, profes- 
sors and Christian workers. 

3. Jesus’ way of life must replace creedal and legalistic teachings. 

4. We must separate Christian missions from political influence and 
western materialism and we must stand unqualifiedly opposed to 
commercial exploitations. 

5. The missionary must work in such a way as to eliminate the need 
for his leadership as quickly as possible. 

6. We must seek friendship with students from other lands. 

Further, the conference makes the following additions to this state- 

ment of principles in the report: 

1. The missionary enterprise should become more responsive to the 

courage and moral vision of youth and not be bound by the lack of 

vision in the churches. 

2. The mission boards should be more honest with the constituency 

who are supporting them by explaining the policies fully though it 

| forfeit some financial support. 

3. We must seek to avoid fostering by our missions a narrow na- 

tionalism. 

4. The mission boards should seek to find a way to appoint candidates 
to country and profession early in their educational career. 

5. We must recognize a new frontier other than geographical which. 


the evils of new social and economic exploitation have created. 


| 

| We Resolve, in the light of these principles, that we should undertake 
the task of the Christian student in working for this program as outlined in 
the report, as a student, a member of society, a member of the church. 








allt ad 


(Suggestions offered, but not added as amendments.) 


That we substitute for the words “Missions” and “Missionaries” 
words which have a better connotation, e. g., American Church 
International Activities, Christian World Enterprise Aboard. 

That a young person or persons be placed on the Mission Boards. 
That the Board of Foreign Missions recognize the right of oriental 


. Christians to administer for themselves the money raised for Chris- 


tian work in their own country and to direct their own religious 
policies. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CHURCH AND WAR 


1. We believe the church through its churches should excommunicate war, 
dissociate itself from the war system, and refuse henceforth to allow the 
use of the church as a medium of preparation for, or prosecution of, 
war. 

2. Because we favor a positive education for peace, and because we believe 
that the present military training program of the War Department in 
high schools and colleges gives war an ultimate sanction, perpetuates the 
war system, delays disarmament, intimidates students and faculty, and 
inhibits free discussion, we suggest: 

a. The abolition of military training in high schools. 

b. The abolition of military training in church and denominational 
schools. 

c. The abolition of military training in colleges and universities, includ- 
ing immediate abolition of its compulsory features in land grant insti- 
tutions. 

3. Every local church should guard and guarantee the right of an individual 
to follow the guidance of his own conscience when that conscience ad- 
vises against participation in war. 

4. Because war is a negation of the value of human personality we condemn 
any attempt to impose universal conscription of manhood on the United 
States, such as the proposed legislation before Congress. 

5. We believe the United States should take a leading share in promoting 
and participating in any international organization fostering good will 
and co-operation between nations. In particular we urge the immediate 
ratification of the protocol of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, disarmament conference, and entry into the League 
of Nations. We urge the churches to continue their efforts along these 
lines. 

6. We recommend that the unanimous vote of the Conference in favor of 
the amendment to the report of the Findings Committee on the Church 
and War be sent to President Coolidge and the Senate. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION 


Since we conceive life to be a creative experiment in aggressive good 
will, we recommend the educational approach to the solution of human prob- 
lems facing the church, involving a careful survey of the facts, freedom of 
expression, consideration of all viewpoints, thorough experimentation, and as 
far as possible living contacts with immediate community needs. 

We recommend that programs be organized in terms of Christian 
projects to be done instead of meetings to be held. 

We recommend the introduction of courses in denominational schools 
and universities designed to search for a Christian solution of social prob- 
lems embodying a careful survey of the facts, freedom of expression, con- 
sideration of all viewpoints, thorough experimentation, and as far as pos- 
sible living contacts with immediate community needs. 


FINDINGS COMMITTEE REPORT FOR CONSIDERATION 


Friday Evening, January 1 


We suggest that the Conference urge the church of Jesus Christ to 
develop according to the following suggestions: 
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1. That the church be based upon an entire freedom of belief. 

2. That the minister may take part in movements in which his church 
cannot function as a church. 

3. That it conceive a major purpose to educate and to inspire each man 
to bear his share of the social burden. 

4, That it be a distinctly religious organization conserving and recre- 

ating spiritual values in man by communion with God. 

That one united church be substituted for denominational organiza- 

tion. 

6. That the local churches provide different types of service to min- 
ister to different religious beliefs and temperaments. 

7. That as a beginning toward this unity we urge the young people’s 
societies, immediately, to join forces regardless of denominational 
lines, preferably under the Federal Council of Churches. 


wn 





THE INDIANA SURVEY 
A reply by Professor Walter S. Athearn 


Editorial Note—Perhaps it is a sign of a healthy development of difference 
of opinion in the field of religious education that Professor Athearn and his col- 
leagues should reply so vigorously to Professor Watson’s criticism of Vol. II 
of The Indiana Survey (published in Reticious Epucation, June, 1925). We do not 
remember that there has been anything of a controversial nature published in 
all the years that our journal has been issued. Of course, we understand that 
there is nothing personal or offensive in the attack that these two men make 
upon each other’s work. Scholars in all fields of science are accustomed to tell 
one another exactly what they think. It is only in this way that truth can win. 
It is especially valuable that there should be frank discussion regarding the reli- 
ability of tests in religious education, as this is a new field where significant 
pioneer work is being done. However, we are sure that Professors Athearn and 
Watson will both feel that nothing would be gained by carrying this particular 
discussion any further. 


A discriminating reader, sketching through recent book reviews, in the 
religious journals of this country, including ReLicious Epucation, will find 
evidence to show that propagandists for various theories of education and 
views of religion and life have used the book review as an agency of propa- 
ganda for the particular partisan bias of the reviewer. The reviewer takes 
advantage of his opportunity to air his own views on tthe subject treated in 
the new volume, and either lauds the author because he chanced to agree with 
the reviewer’s position, or scathingly rebukes the author for his failure to 
see the subject from the “modern” view represented by the reviewer, and 
then fills the space allotted for the review with his own opinions on the 
subject. 

Other writers seek to show their own superior “depth of penetration” 
and strive 'to leave the impression that it is unfortunate that the authors 
under review were so superficial in their treatment of a subject which the 
reviewer might have handled with such masterful skill. These writers “damn 
with faint praise”, and indulge in caustic criticism which often grossly mis- 
represents the author and his book. 
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A book review is not a proper place for propaganda or partisan debate, 
or for the self-laudation of the reviewer ; neither is it the place for a “proof- 
reader’s report” on minor details which are overemphasized for the glory of 
the eagle-eyed reviewer who picked them out from the mass of truth which 
is left without comment or interpretation. 

If the book-review columns of a journal are to be safe guides for book 
buyers, the reviews should be prepared by experts in the fields covered by 
the volumes under review, for the purpose of honestly and fairly interpreting 
the field covered by the volume, the method of treatment, the purpose and 
objective of the author, the audience for which it was prepared, and so forth. 
An unbiased, scientific evaluation within the facts and within the limits of 
professional courtesy and ethical propriety is always in order. 

The time has come when certain types of book reviews should be stig- 
matized by all those leaders in the field of religious education who are con- 
cerned for the development of scientific, scholarly, and professional standards 
in this new field. 

The unprofessional practices mentioned above are illustrated particularly 
in the reviews of The Indiana Survey, which have appeared in the columns 
of Reticious Epucation. (See issues of June, 1924; April and June, 1925). 

In order further to illustrate the unreliability of a certain type of book 
reviews for the prospective purchaser of new books, I wish to call special 
attention to Professor Goodwin B. Watson’s review of Volume II of the 
Indiana Survey of Religious Education entitled, Measurements and Stand- 
ards in Religious Education, found on pages 242 to 244 of the June, 1925, 
issue of RELIGIous EDUCATION. 

A group of investigators, interrupted in their work by a shortage in 
funds and the collapse of the organization under whose auspices the work 
was being conducted, by means of very great personal sacrifice bring together 
in published form, for the benefit of their colleagues in the field, the results 
of their studies, with frank statements as to the stages of completeness of 
the various elements in their report, and the major purposes and plans of 
which the published report was a part. (See Volume II, pp. 15, 16, 24, 25, 
26, 27.) 

The reviewer evidently does not believe that technicians in the field of 
religious education should share their labors with other workers in the same 
field, thus stimulating the development of a wider interest in the fields of 
investigation under discussion. “Today,” he says, “it is precarious business 
to try to publish tests. They may be outgrown before the printer can get them 
into proof” (p. 242). This is strange doctrine to come from one who has 
even a slight interest in research, and shows an entire misconception of the 
purpose of publishing scientific findings of any kind. The field of religious 
education is suffering because it does not have research journals through 
which scientific studies may be speedily broadcasted to all the workers in the 
field. If such an organ of technical information had been available, the mate- 
rials in the volume under discussion would doubtless have found their way 
into circulation through that source; and doubtless, also, the vast number of 
scales and standards which the reviewer asserts have displaced those pub- 
lished in this volume could have been given circulation so that others besides 
himself might know of this vast array of new material which he assures us 
has been produced in the fields covered by this volume! Secular education 
has its Journal of Educational Research and its Pedagogical Seminary. The 
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various investigation groups establish their own media of exchange of experi- 
ence. The Phi Delta Kappa, the honor society of secular education, has 
given much attention to the encouraging of publication of research in process 
and when completed. City systems of education have established their own 
research bulletins for the early publication of the results of their research 
departments. Religious education likewise will be aided, not by suppressing 
the results of experimental work, but rather by broadcasting it for the benefit 
of the entire professional group. 

Not only is Professor Watson wrong in the educational policy advocated 
in the first paragraph of his review; he is also incorrect in the statement of 
facts. It is not true that most of the tests and standards in this volume 
“have been outgrown by the rapidly moving science of educational meas- 
urements”. 

Mr. Watson discusses specifically three major sections of this book. 
Section one deals with the score card as applied to city church and religious 
education plants. In his discussion of this section, the reviewer reveals again 
his superficial knowledge of the book he is reviewing. The task before the 
surveyors was to devise some measuring instrument which would enable them 
to evaluate the church and religious education plants within the territory to 
be surveyed. Two score cards with accompanying standards were projected— 
one for city plants and one for rural plants. The latter was not completed 
(p. 24). The former was completed and published in an independent volume 
entitled Standards for City Church Plants. It was also published as a part 
of the Malden Survey of Seventeen Church and Religious Educational Plants. 
When the Indiana Survey was published, the Inter-Church World Movement 
had on hand 11,000 bound copies of the Standards for City Church Plants. 
It was decided to regard this volume as an integral part of the /ndiana 
Survey and omit its republication in the volume on Measurements and Stand- 
ards in Religious Education. To have republished these standards would have 
been an unjustifiable waste of funds which would only be permitted by 
impractical and inexperienced surveyors. The text of the volume under 
review called attention to the fact that these standards were published under 
the title Standards for City Church Plants, and that this book was an integral 
part of the survey report (see pages 15, 35, 45, 507 and 518). The reviewer 
evidently overlooked these references, for he criticised the authors for not 
republishing the standards in the text of this volume and referred the readers 
to the Malden Survey costing $2.50 for the standards, rather than the Stand- 
ards for City Church Plants, which is available at 50 cents. The report itself 
gave the correct information. 

Mr. Watson lodges another criticism against this section of the report. 
He says: “At best, however, this score card has been outgrown by progress 
in church architecture”. This is an amazing statement. Just what great pro- 
gressive movements in church architecture have spread over the country 
during the past few years? The reviewer gives us no data regarding the 
great architectural evolution of the past half dozen years, because no such 
changes have occurred. But he does add: “No provision is made, for exam- 
ple, for rating those modern city churches which have planned to include 
apartments or business offices.” Dr. E. S. Evenden, who was director of this 
part of the survey, lectured before Mr. Watson’s class on this aspect of the 
report. In this lecture, Dr. Evenden explained to the class that there were 
but one or two buildings in the country of the “office building” type when 
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this score card was prepared, and that there were so few of such buildings 
today that their presence would not modify the standards if they were being 
again prepared for general survey purposes. It is to be regretted that Mr. 
Watson did not fully understand Dr. Evenden’s statements. An elementary 
knowledge of educational survey technique and score card construction 
should make it clear to all that this standard has not been “outgrown by 
progress in church architecture”, or by any other causes. 

In dealing with the next section of the report, the reviewer is clearly 
beyond his depth. Not being able to understand it, he chooses to ridicule 
it as “involved and complicated technique”, “unbelievably minute and 
laborious mechanism”, “wheels within wheels which have not yet been set 
functioning”. He praises superficiality, and pleads for simplicity in the pres- 
ence of a technique which he does not comprehend. 

In reply to the criticism of complexity of this part of the volume, Dr. 
Peters and those associated with him in the development of this scheme would 
‘doubtless call attention to the fact that one of the chief objectives of scales 
and score cards is 'to secure exact and comparable bodies of data. Religious 
education needs instruments of measurements that are more refined than any 
devices now possessed by its practitioners; and it needs a leadership which 
will urge the workers in this field to seek to acquire skill in the use of a more 
highly refined technique than that which is now in current use. Moreover, 
the authors would point out again what the reviewer failed to note in his 
hasty investigation of the text ; namely, that they were after setting up stand- 
ards for publishers with the hope of giving concrete ideas for improvement, 
quite as definitely as they were seeking to create a measuring unit. If the 
standards were to have any influence in getting Sunday-school material 
improved, the authors believed that the proposed standards would need to 
be quite detailed. Such vague terms as the desirability of making the mate- 
rial “interesting”, “well constructed”, “tastefully printed”, would have little 
influence on the practice of publishers. 

The volume also points out (Chapter XII) why this study emphasized 
mechanics so largely and standards of content so little. Mr. Watson’s refer- 
ence to this matter in the review gives the reader a false conception of the 
authors’ position on this point. If Mr. Watson knows a technique for deter- 
mining scientifically what ideas ought to be taught by the churches, his col- 
leagues will welcome its publication at once. Such a technique would have 
made unnecessary ‘the recent fundamentalist-modernist trial at Dayton, Ten- 
nessee. 

If, instead of becoming baffled by the complexity of this technique, the 
author had assumed a scientific attitude towards the material, and sought to 
put the “wheels within wheels” to work, he might have received a real illu- 
mination. A more experienced and a more cautious writer would have hesi- 
tated to condemn that which had not been given a careful testing. The fact 
that it had not been put to actual use, because of reasons clearly explained, 
was the compelling reason for its publication. Much money, time and effort 
had been invested in this study. It was handed on to other workers in the 
belief that they would find the means ‘to carry it into practical use. And 
they have not been disappointed. The research department of a great uni- 
versity has taken up Dr. Peters’ work where he was compelled to lay it 
down; and instead of condemning him for starting what he could not finish, 
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they have by actual application scientifically demonstrated that the “wheels 
within wheels” do work, and that Dr. Peters has given us a practical and 
reliable instrument. The plan, instead of being an “unbelievably minute and 
laborious mechanism” turns out to be a practical and distinctly pioneering 
scheme in two respects at least: 

1. In that the credit allotments in the score card are governed by scales 
instead of by a lump estimate. This is a principle never before used and 
it is applicable to all score cards. 

2. In the style scales there are rankings by the children who use the 
material in addition to those by adults. This is distinctly a step in advance 
in scale construction. 

In respect to the high probable errors in the lesson-plan scale pointed 
out by the reviewer, the reader’s attention should be called to the fact that 
Mr. Watson has singled out those cases where the median was zero or nearly 
so. Of course, in these few cases, the quartile range would be high when 
compared with the median. But these are abnormal cases. There was, it is 
true, considerable variation in the estimates, but surely the average of these 
judgments is a safer index of the real value of the item than any single judg- 
ment would be. 

Mr. Watson closes his evaluation of this second section by giving the 
chapter on methods a very unkind slap, saying that it is “reminiscent of the 
normal schools of fifteen years ago”. This statement is interesting to some 
of us older men who have come up through the public schools and have had 
a part in the development of its modern technique. We wish that the reviewer 
had been more explicit at this point. Perhaps he paused on this chapter 
only long enough to note the reference to inductive teaching which has had 
a place in pedagogy for many years in the past, and which will also have a 
place for many generations to come. Most of the topics in this chapter, 
however, such as project teaching, socialized recitation, supervised study, 
centering instruction around specific objectives, were scarcely heard of fifteen 
years ago. 

In the third section of the volume, that dealing with the measurement 
of pupil achievement, the reviewer again reveals his inability for discriminat- 
ing analysis of technical instruments of measurement. He finds a yard stick 
designed for linear measurements and holds it up to ridicule because, for- 
sooth, he cannot use it as a measurement for vinegar! 

The practical problem before the surveyors was to find out and report 
to the churches how much of the material in the Sunday school lessons of 
the years that have just passed has actually gotten over to the pupils in the 
form of biblical information, ethical judgment or religious idea. Tests were 
devised for this purpose based on very definitely ascertainable bodies of teach- 
ing material. The Giles test is the only one actually given to large numbers 
of children in this survey. It proved to be a satisfactory instrument for the 
purposes for which it was intended. The Chassell tests of religious ideas 
representing the work of a large group of experts under the leadership of 
experienced technicians, is cast aside with the casual remark that it “appears 
never to have been given in its final form to any group of children”. But 
has it no value because it has never been used? It is all ready for its initial 
test. Had the authors had the resources they would have tried it out, 
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validated it, and turned it over to their colleagues as a finished product. They 
were unable to do this, so they turned over the “model” ready for its initial 
trial to the Professor Watsons in their field, giving them the joy of sharing 
in the trial testings. Had the reviewer tried out the Chassell tests, as other 
research men have tried out the Peters’ tests, he, too, might have some vital 
and valuable data to add to the literature of this important field. 

Superintendent Giles and his co-workers in the development of Sunday 
School Examination A justify the omission of evidence regarding reliability 
and validity on the ground that these matters are too technical for a report of 
this character. Such details would be unnecessary for the technician and 
unintelligible for the average reader. Their omission from the report does 
not mean that these matters were overlooked by those who prepared the 
reports. Now that the reviewer has raised these questions the authors beg 
to offer the following comments on validity and reliability: there is a new 
textbook by Ruch, entitled Improvement of the Written Examination, pub- 
lished by Scott Foresman and Company. In Chapter II of this book there 
is a discussion of validity and reliability together with excellent definitions 
of ‘these terms. The methods of determining these qualities of a good test 
are also set up. By validity is meant the degree to which the test or exami- 
nation measures what it purports to measure. The most important methods 
of determining validity are by the judgments of competent persons and by 
the correlation against an outside criterion. Since there is no outside criterion 
for comparison with the Sunday School Examination A, this must be left 
largely to the judgment of competent and unprejudiced persons. The only 
thing which the test proposes to measure is the knowledge of Sunday school 
pupils concerning certain facts which have been most commonly taught in the 
Sunday school for a long period of years. If other tests discussed by Ruch, 
such as the more common tests in arithmetic and reading, are judged to be 
valid tests for the purposes set up, it seems reasonable to claim validity for 
the Sunday School Examination A with reference to the purposes stated. 
Ruch explains further that validity can not ordinarily be expressed in purely 
quantitative terms, such as 50 percent, 80 percent, etc. 

As to reliability the case is quite different. On page 28 and following 
of the Ruch book there is a discussion of reliability in a test and how it may 
be measured. When there is no outside criterion with which to compare, 
the common method is by the correlation of chance divisions of the test. In 
the correlation tables on page 397 of the Jndiana Survey, we have just this 
correlation between parts of the Sunday School Examination. It is true that 
these are not exactly chance divisions, but the similarity between the Old 
Testament test and the New Testament test is such that the method can be 
applied without appreciable error. The correlation coefficient between these 
two parts of the test is .50. On page 137 of the Ruch book he gives a table 
based on Brown’s formula or the Spearman prophecy formula for deter- 
mining directly a figure which represents the reliability of the examination 
from ‘the coefficient of correlation. Since the number of parts is 2 and the 
coefficient of correlation is .50, the reliability coefficient would be .67. On 
page 30, Ruch says that correlations up to .50 are very low or insignificant. 
Correlations of .50 to .75 are fairly significant. From these facts Superin- 
tendent Giles and his colleagues feel justified in concluding that the reliability 
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of Sunday School Examination A, particularly those parts referring to the 
Old and New Testament, is fairly good. They also feel fully justified in 
eliminating any such technical discussion as has just been given from a pop- 
ular report of the use of the examination. 

The third section of the volume to receive the reviewer’s critical atten- 
tion is the Moral Conduct tests of Dr. Voelker. The reviewer begins his 
discussion of the book by giving his readers grossly erroneous information 
regarding the genesis of the Voelker tests. The facts in this matter are found 
on page 26 of Volume II of the report. These tests had their origin in the 
survey of which they were a part, and they were made possible by the budget 
at the disposal of the director of this survey. That they were used for another 
purpose and published elsewhere is purely an incidental matter. Dr. 
Voelker’s conclusions have been a stumbling block for the behaviorists and 
the naturalistic and materialistically minded members of our craft, and many 
efforts have been made to discredit his findings, for a whole school of very 
aggressive pedagogy will fall if his conclusions can be sustained. 

Mr. Watson lodges five charges against President Voelker’s section of 
the report, as follows: (1) That tests are highly unreliable; (2) The evidence 
for validity has been unfortunately manipulated ; (3) In the “equated” groups 
the pairing was done on the basis of the I. Q. only; (4) Voelker has taken 
no account of the reliability of the means compared, and (5) The largest 
and most significant gain, 15 percent, was made by a group which was given 
no training at all. 

To these charges Dr. Voelker offers the following convincing statements : 

“(1) After having spoken of the Voelker tests as ‘exceptionally valu- 
able and ingenious life-situation tests,’ he says in the next breath that the 
tests are highly unreliable. How can they be exceptionally valuable and 
highly unreliable at the same time? 

“He states that ‘if the same form were repeated under exactly the same 
circumstances, the second giving would correlate about .30 with the first.’ 
This is a purely speculative statement on the part of Dr. Watson. In the 
Journal of Delinquency, April, 1923, Vernon M. Cady makes report of 
having repeated many of my tests and having obtained results very similar 
to those which I obtained. 

“The reliability of my tests was established by correlating their results 
with the judgments of the teachers and boy scout leaders who knew the boys 
that I had tested. The correlations were very high, almost perfect in some 
cases. This of itself would not establish the reliability unless it were known 
that the judgments of the teachers were reliable. In order to determine this 
reliability of the judgment of the teachers, I made correlations between the 
judgments of the judges. I found that the correlation of the judgment of 
one judge with one judge was .55. Webb, in the British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1915, page 99, found that the average reliability of ratings was about .55. 
This coincidence is quite remarkable. If this figure, .55, represented the 
criterion by which I evaluated my tests, Watson would be right, the tests 
would be quite unreliable. But .55 is only the correlation of the judgment 
of one judge with one judge. Fortunately, I had taken the precaution to 
secure several judges in a number of groups in making my evaluations. By 
computing the correlation of the judgment of four judges with four judges, 
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I obtained a reliability coefficient of .83. Had it been possible to find a larger 
number of judges, a higher reliability coefficient could have been obtained. 

“Fortunately, scientific research has made it possible to approximate the 
truth even more closely by the use of mathematical formulae. Where only 
few data are available, chance errors in the data have the effect of attenuating 
the results. Correction for such attenuation was made in my study by means 
of Spearman’s formula applied in such a way as to evaluate the judgments 
of the various judges on the basis of the length of their acquaintance and 
at the same time of ascertaining what the true relation would be if an infinite 
number of judges were to judge one of the tests. The scientific man is 
referred to my book, The Function of Ideals in Social Education, pages 86 
to 91. The layman will need to be content by resting his faith in the judg- 
ment of such men as Dr. E, L. Thorndike, who approved the application of 
the formula and reviewed the results. 

“(2) It seems hardly necessary to reply to the second statement, for 
Professor Watson is quite speechless in the presence of a mathematical 
formula. Only for the sake of those who may be impressed by his insinua- 
tion that I have ‘unfortunately manipulated’ my evidence, will I state that it 
is a legitimate function of statistics to determine what would be the result if 
additional data of the same character were added. 

“(3) Groups B and C, the experimental groups, were compared with 
groups E and I, the control groups. Group B improved 13.5 points. Group C 
improved 9.9 points. Groups E and I did not improve at all. The average 
age of Group B was 13.25. The average age of Group C was 14.9. The 
average age of Group E was 13.07. The average age of group I was 11.5. 
Groups B and C were labored with by the scout leaders. Groups E and I 
were not thus labored with. It seems like quibbling for Professor Watson 
to raise the point of the lower age of group I when this group had not been 
treated by the educational methods of the scouts. They simply were left 
alone. His insinuation that they caught on less rapidly may be answered by 
the statement that I made a correlation between the 1.Q.’s and the gains and 
losses in per cents and found no correlation at all. This proves that there 
was no ‘catching on’ of the tests of any sufficient amount to invalidate the 
results. 

“(4) I did not deem it necessary to draw any hair-splitting differences 
in the gains made by the boys. The gains were sufficiently large on the part 
of those who were trained over those who were not trained, to convince any 
unbiased person that something had happened to the boys. This something 
was an improvement in their motivation. It was accomplished by the work 
done by the scout masters. 

“(5) Professor Watson’s statements here are not true. The gain of 
15 percent was made by a group, Group J, that had been in training for seven 
weeks. (See page 121 of my book.)” 

Dr. Watson closes his so-called review of this volume by expressing the 
hope that public school leaders would not misjudge the leaders of religious 
education because of the shortcomings of this volume, and then takes a parting 
shot at the contents of the volume, saying, “practically all of which are incom- 
plete and undeveloped, and many of which have been, before now, super- 
seded by more useful instruments”. This is a highly intemperate statement, 
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as well as an almost wholly untrue statement. The authors claim frankly to 
be reporting a survey interrupted before its completion. Much of their work 
is frankly presented as incomplete, as yet undeveloped, etc., but yet so com- 
plete and so valuable as to be worthy of the serious consideration of their 
fellow workers. Few, if any, of the techniques or scales have been super- 
seded, and some are distinctly pioneers in their fields. As far as the opinion 
of research men in public education is concerned, the reviewer need have no 
concern. They have already registered their profound appreciation of the 
volume. One of the outstanding public school technicians says, “I believe 
you have got together in this volume the most notable body of scientific 
techniques ever assembled for religious education, and as creditable as any 
available for any kind of educational research.” This is typical. 

In summary, it will be noted that there is scarcely a single paragraph of 
Dr. Watson’s review that is devoid of unsupported assumptions and actual 
misstatement of fact. The review as a whole seems to be a very carefully 
devised attempt to misrepresent the position of the authors and the contents 
of their report. 

Against this type of book review, which is altogether too common, the 
writer wishes to enter a vigorous protest. Our field needs the co-operative 
efforts of all workers, with a free, frank exchange of experiences. A tech- 
nical magazine for the exchange of these experiences should come very soon, 
and research departments in schools of religious education should have funds 
for the frequent publication of their findings. Such agencies of inter-com- 
munication would foster research and help to create the professional spirit 
so greatly needed in the rapidly developing field of religious education. 





PROFESSOR WATSON’S COMMENT ON 
PROFESSOR ATHEARN’S REPLY 


The reviewer would not ask space for the discussion of Professor 
Athearn’s opinions, partly because he finds himself in general agreement with 
them and partly because it is not clear whether in this review Professor 
Athearn would have preferred more emphasis or less emphasis upon the 
unfinished nature of the tests presented, more attention to careful statistical 
methods or less regard for such techniques. Neither is it desirable to repeat 
the expressions of genuine appreciation and the several objective limitations 
stated in the original review. In our co-operative search for truth, however, 
the following statements of fact may clear up misunderstandings. 

1. The Malden Survey was recommended rather than Standards for 
City Church Plants, at the suggestion of Professor Evenden, Professor 
Athearn’s associate in dizecting this portion of the survey, because of the 
valuable pictures and descriptions which it contains. It was thought that 
this might serve the ordinary worker in lieu of some of the excellent training 
given the staff who made the Indiana Survey of city church plants. 

2. Every student of measurement will agree that there are limits beyond 
which the refinement of score cards and scales becomes unprofitable. It is 
an open question, in no way reflecting upon these instruments in general, 
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whether or not the curriculum score card proposed in the Indiana Survey has 
become more reliable than less detailed appraisals. Evidence is needed and 
welcome. To ask that an instrument be tested is not at all to condemn it. 


3. The high probable errors quoted from the lesson plan scales are 
unfortunately not “isolated insiances”; 416 such compilations of judgment 
are published, in 153 of which the “probable error” (erroneously used on 
p. 173 ff. as identical with Q) equals or exceeds the median of the distri- 
bution. 

4. Several suggestions for the measurement of results from Bible 
teaching in ways that include more than simple information, but which are 
not highly controversial, can be found in such studies as Van Wagenen, His- 
torical Information and Judgment im Pupils of Elementary Schools, or Brink- 
ley, Values of New Type Examinations in the High School with Special 
Reference to History. 

5. The statement here made by Professor Athearn, of a self-correlation 
of .67 for the Sunday School Examination A makes accurate appraisal more 
feasible. According to Ruch (cited above by Professor Athearn) such a 
self-correlation brings a test about one-quarter of the way from sheer guess 
toward perfect prediction. McCall, How to Experiment in Education 
(p. 112) says, “The best intelligence tests have self-correlation coefficients of 
.90 to .95. . . The standard test has a reliability in age groups of about .80. 
A test with a reliability of .80 will yield a sufficiently reliable mean score for 
a group of forty or more pupils. It will not yield a very reliable score for 
an individual. The experimenter should have little confidence in the relia- 
bility of individual scores unless his test has a self-correlation of .95 or 
above.” Herring places the minimum usable reliability for a group test at 
90. Most existing tests in any field would fall short of this standard. The 
reviewer believes that the Sunday School Examination A might show a 
slightly higher reliability if data were available to study it in the customary 
way, instead of making necessary a correlation between Old Testament 
answers and New Testament answers. 


6. The reviewer has a keen appreciation for the ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of Professor Voelker and would express again the indebtedness of 
all character testing to him for this pioneer step in conduct measurement. 
Nevertheless, the tests were too few for high reliability. The self correlation 
of .30 for the Voelker tests of trustworthiness is not a “purely speculative 
statement”. It is carefully calculated from Tables V to XXII in Voelker’s 
thesis, The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social Education. It can be 
checked by anyone interested, using the customary process described above 
by Professor Athearn. 


7. Voelker’s control and experimental groups were each rated by only 
one judge. It is no disparagement of statistical formulae for attenuation 
correction or prophecy (of all of which formulae the reviewer is, incidentally, 
rather fond) to suggest that an unreliable judgment by one or four judges 
becomes no more valuable because if only we had an infinite number of 
judges they might have made a judgment in perfect agreement with a per- 
fectly reliable test, if only we had such a test. 

8. More recent, exhaustive, and depressingly conclusive evidence show- 
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ing the great unreliability of ratings of character traits such as the one upon 
which Voelker places undue reliance was published by Rugg under the title, 
Is the Rating of Human Character Practicable? in the Journal of Educational 
Psychology, November, 1921, to February, 1922. 

9. While I. Q. may be relatively constant, mental ability improves with 
age and experience. The correlation of I. Q. and test score does not answer 
the question of relation between improvement in Voelker’s tests, and the 
mental and chronological age of the boys. That boys of average age 14 or 15 
should improve more on such tests than did equally bright, but not equally 
developed, boys of age 11 or 12, still does not seem to require additional 
causal factors. 

10. The reviewer has an opinion about the function of ideals in cordial 
agreement with Professors Voelker and Athearn, but must insist upon the 
doubtful character of the particular experiment quoted as “positive proof”. 
To relate a gain to its probable error is always essential, never “hair split- 
ting”. Any gain may be pure chance unless it is large in proportion to its 
probable error. The gain in Voelker’s group B is 90 percent as large as it 
would have to be for anyone to be practically certain that the improvement 
was real, and not due to accidental variables. In the other experimental 
group (C) the gain is only 40 percent as large as it should be for such prac- 
tical certainty. In the control groups the loss in group I is only 30 percent 
as large as it needs to be, and in group E it is only 20 percent as large as 
it needs to be, to establish with practical certainty that any loss would appear 
again in similar circumstances. The obtained difference of 22 percent between 
experimental and control groups should have been stated by Voelker, to have 
a “standard deviation of the difference” of 13.6 percent. The apparent differ- 
ence upon which the “proof” rests, is therefore, only 60 percent as large as 
it would need to be to make practically (still not positively) certain that the 
apparent difference was not pure unadulterated chance. Anyone interested 
can check these figures, using Voelker’s data in Tables XIV and XV, with 
the formulae given in any text on statistics (See especially, McCall, “How to 
Measure in Education,” pp. 402-405). 

11. The reviewer gratefully recognizes his error in stating that the 
largest gain, 15 percent, was made by a group given no training at all. He 
wishes to retract, with apology, and to say, more correctly, that the largest 
gain, 15 percent, was made by Group J, which was, according to Voelker, 
“a group of boys who do not seem to have the advantages of good home 
training, and whose public school training is not designed to improve them 
in trustworthiness”, after seven weeks of “general scout training, scattered 
as it is, over a large field of idealism”. The other group (I) with similar 
training lost 10.2 percent. The experimental groups with three months of 
special emphasis placed upon the ideal of trustworthiness gained only 9.9 
percent in one case and 13.5 percent in the other. 

12. The reviewer, in mentioning the rapid development of more care- 
fully standardized tests since the Jndiana Survey was made, had in mind 
some of the tests mentioned in an article entitled The Present Status of Char- 
acter Tests, by Symonds, in the Journal of Educational Psychology, Novem- 
ber, 1924, and in another article entitled, Objective Methods of Measuring 
Character by Mark A. May and Hugh Hartshorne, published in the Peda- 
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gogical Seminary, March, 1925. On the Whitley, Laycock, Union, Porter, 
and other tests of biblical information considerable work has been done, but 
is as yet, unpublished. Tests presumably better than any of these are now 
being developed and used by the Character Education Inquiry, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University. 





A New SELeEcTED BIBLIOGRAPHY covering the entire field of religious 


education is now being prepared in the office of the Association. 


Before 


being issued it will be submitted to several professional men for suggested 


changes. 


If possible the bibliography will be published in the April issue 


of Reticious Epucation and reprints taken for wider distribution. 





ADDENDA TO REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF BIBLICAL DEPARTMENTS IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Professor W. H. Wood, chairman of the committee, reports that Elon 
College, North Carolina, has been added to the list of those in Class A. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


LICHTENSTEIN, Raper Morris, Jewish 
Science and Health. (New York: Jew- 
ish Science Publishing Company, 1925, 
334 pages.) 

Like Mrs. Eddy’s work (of similar title), 
this book, starting with the immanence of 
a good and loving God within man, builds 
forth a doctrine of immediate help for all 
man’s need through prayer or realization 
of the divine presence. Particular stress 
is laid upon banishing worry and fear, and 
upon maintaining serenity of spirit and 
good will to all. Unlike Mrs. Eddy’s sys- 
tem, however, ordinary medical science 
here appears as doing a part of the work 
of divine healing; moreover, the appeal 
of the book is specifically to persons of 
Jewish faith. They are advised to ob- 
serve the traditional ordinances, and the 
passages for meditation are drawn from 
the Old Testament, with a sprinkling from 
the Talmud. 

It is maintained that children can be 
trained in a faith of this type from in- 
fancy. The traditional Jewish instruction 
has consisted chiefly in teaching the bib- 
lical narratives, with the result of fixing in 
the mind a lot of mythology that subse- 
quently makes trouble for the growing 
youth. The scheme here presented con- 
sists in inculcating the highest view of God 
by means of stories, and at the same time 
teaching children how to pray effectively— 
that is, so that the entire disposition is 
molded through realization of the imma- 
nent Divinity. 


Gorpon, Grorce A., D.D., My Education 
and Religion. (Houghton Mifflin, 1925, 
352 pages, $4.00.) 


“My Education and Religion” has fur- 
nished Dr. Gordon a fit title for a sketch 
of his entire life. Both education and re- 
ligion for him are integral parts, not of 
some particular segment, but the whole of 
life. One distinctly feels that here is a 
man who is still in the process of being 
educated, and certainly religion, which 
from his earliest childhood formed a real 
part of his life, has been, save for a com- 
paratively brief period, a growing and 
ripening experience. 

Education by inheritance is the beginning 
of the story, and a goodly heritage he had 
from those stern but godly Scotch for- 
bears; education through nature; educa- 
tion in the home; education in the public 
schools; through athletics; the discipline 
of immigration, for Dr. Gordon was an- 
other of our great men who came in 
steerage to our shores and fought his way 
over the thousand difficulties which sur- 
round a poor immigrant’s life during his 
first years among us; education through 
the use of spare hours; education through 
the theological school; the university, un- 
der great teachers, and then the education 
through the discipline of work in the min- 
istry, the discipline of praise and blame, 
education through the home he had formed, 
and education through friendship. These 
are the forces which combined to produce 
the rare qualities of mind and character 
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which mark the minister of Old South 
Church as one of the most outstanding re- 
ligious leaders of his day. One gets the 
feeling as he reads that somehow the great- 
est influences, both educational and reli- 
gious, were not the institutions he attended, 
but the people whom he knew and the ex- 
periences through which he passed. 

There was Sandy Barnet, the hired man 
who in a stern, even harsh, environment, 
had the grace to be kind to a small boy. 
“As I grew older and came to wonder as 
to what might be the ultimate character of 
this wild, mysterious universe in which we 
live, Sandy Barnet’s compassion seemed an 
index finger pointing the way to the su- 
preme thing in Jesus, the Ideal Man, indi- 


cating the path to the sovereign attribute ~ 


in the being of the eternal,” says Dr. Gor- 
don. And so on through his whole life. 
The book is fascinating. It sparkles with 
wit and humor. Yet withal, it is profound, 
for the writer is a man of deep philosophic 
bent, steeped as few modern ministers are 
in the history of the development of human 
thought. He is an ardent lover of Greek 
philosophy, particularly Aristotle and Plato, 
whose works he has made a lifelong study. 
Yet he is wonderfully human and entirely 
a man of the modern world. His pene- 
trating judgments on many modern ques- 
tions which come naturally out in the 
course of his story are of immense interest 
and value. His book is one that will bear 
reading and re-reading, particularly by 
those who are called into the ministry or 
kindred vocations.—Charles S. Braden. 


FALcoNneER, Sir Rosert, The United States 
as a Neighbour. (MacMillan Com- 
pany of Canada, 1925, 259 pages, 7s. 6d. 
net.) 


The president of the University of To- 
ronto is a careful and critical observer. 
He writes this volume (originally given as 
lectures in England) from the standpoint 
of a Canadian who has observed the United 
States from the outside. “The United 
States has grown to be the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world . . . she is 
being criticized for having fastened her 
gaze so completely upon her own domestic 
interests.” The two nations have been very 
similar in ideals and in development. Yet 
each possesses distinctive traits which are 
of value to the other. 


Ettwoop, CuHarites A., The Psychology 
of Human Society. (D. Appleton, 1925, 
495 pages, $3.00) 


If this were a sociological journal, Pro- 
fessor Ellwood’s new book would merit 
and receive a most careful and apprecia- 
tive review. Suffice it to say that he has 


in this volume summed up in clear text 
book style the established principles of 
sociology and of social psychology. Only 
incidentally has he touched the immedi- 
ate problems of religion and religious 
education. 


CHARNWoop, Lorp, According to Saint 
John. (Little, Brown « Company, Bos- 
ton, 1925, $3.50) 


The author is a historian, yet he turns 
toward religion. Recognizing that there is 
a present drift of the world away from 
religion, a drift which tends to set up 
standards not taken from Christianity, he 
has written this work because, as he feels, 
“Jesus Christ stands before the world as 
a personality toward whom, and toward 
whom alone . simple and wholesome 
discipleship is possible.” Jesus is Lord, 
and recognition of him in this capacity is 
the principal means of building back the 
moral bases which have been so sadly 
weakened of late—Guy V. Price. 


CHAMBERLIN, Georctia Louise, An Intro- 
duction to the Bible for Teachers of Chil- 
dren. (University of Chicago, 1926, 223 
pages, $1.50 plus postage.) 


The original volume of which this is a 
revised edition has gone through five im- 
pressions. It is a hand book for teachers 
who desire to present the Bible to chil- 
dren, both younger and older, from the 
historical standpoint. In forty lessons, 
covering both Old and New Testament, 
the teacher is helped to give the pupils a 
historical view of the Bible as a whole. 
Suggestions for preparing the lesson, for 
teaching it, for written work of the pupils 
and home work are given for each chap- 
ter, and material for the teacher’s study is 
included with each lesson. 


Merner, Fetix, Die Religionswissenschaft 
der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen. 
(Leipzig: 1925, 248 pages.) 


This is the theological section of a novel 
enterprise of wide scope—nothing less than 
the depicting of present standpoints in 
philosophy, theology, medicine, jurisprud- 
ence, economics, esthetics, historical re- 
search and pedagogics by an autobiograph- 
ical method. That is, each of a number 
of eminent authorities gives an account of 
the growth of his own thought. The re- 
sult is a valuable collection of data con- 
cerning the intellectual life of our time. 
The worth of such a collection depends in 
part, of course, upon the principles fol- 
lowed in the selection of the autobiogra- 
phers. No statement of these principles is 
vouchsafed, but the lists thus far an- 
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nounced are somewhat less than catholic 
in range. 

The volume of theological self-portraits 
is opened by an American, Professor Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. The story that he 
tells of his attitudes and views is also, to 
no smal] degree, a story of the spiritual 
strains of our time. The readers of this 
journal will be particularly interested in 
his analysis of the educational situation 
that confronts us. It represents the con- 
fusion of the age, he claims, specifically 
the lack of a unifying philosophy. This 
lack appears in the school in a conception 
of education, falsely called democratic, 
that makes the immediate interest of the 
individual pupil the guiding principle of 


his learning, and reduces to a bare mini- 
mum the contribution of history to the 
understanding of the present. In the uni- 
versities, every department of learning is 
regarded as independent and self-evolving 
from a center of its own. Philosophy, no 
longer a unifying discipline, becomes 
merely one specialty among many. In 
wide circles there is lacking faith in any 
value great enough to master life under 
modern conditions. “This sets the task 
for the teacher of religion. He must re- 
build, in the consciousness of our time, the 
lost sense of eternal values. . . . Man is 
by nature an absolutist, and no philosophy 
that fails to recognize this can permanently 
satisfy.” 
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AC A discriminating Review of the 
oth Edition, 1056 pages; ete corners, crimson silk clothe. P- ¢ _ a. $6.00 
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and Edition, 768 pages, 200 Illustrations, $5.00. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
Project Lessons on the Gospel of Mark 


By NELLIE CONTENT KIMBERLY WADHAMS 
With an Introduction by 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
Sterling Professor of Religious Education, Yale University 


A Teacher’s Plan Book that Provides a New Type of Course for the Church School 
Illustrated, Charts 
Price, $2.25 


THE CENTURY CO. 


- New York City 














SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


A_ University of religion. Three separate 
schools of Christian training grouped on one 
campus, The Png ae Seminary trains for 
the ministry; the School of Missions for the 
foreign field; the School of Religious Educa- 
tion for the lay worker and teacher and_ for 
social service. Courses in any of the three 
schools are open to all students. Thus oppor- 
tunity is offered for full-rounded religious edu- 
cation. 

Hartford Seminary Foundation is located in 
the center of the intellectual and cultural life 





HARTFORD 


W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, President 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Connecticut 


Theological Seminary 
School of Religious Education 
Kennedy School of Missions 


of New England, half way between Boston and 
New York, 

A series of handsome and yg ye 
buildings makes its campus one of the most 
beautiful in its section of the country. The 
Case Memorial Library containing 125,000 
volumes is for the use of the three schools. 
This is one of the richest theological libraries 
in the country. The faculty is composed 
27 scholarly men and women with vitalized 
personalities who have attained distinction 
their respective fields. 
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Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set 

high standards for their publications. Our 
unusually extensive resources enable you to pub- 
lish your own books or the College Catalogue in a 
manner fitting educational standards. Together 
with many other periodicals, we print this maga- 
zine, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Printing Products Corporation 


Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 

















Just Published 


THE COST OF 
A NEW WORLD 


By KENNETH MACLENNAN 


Sceretary of the Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
General Secretary of the United Council for Missionary Education 


A BRIEF SURVEY OF CURRENT WORLD MOVEMENTS 
AND THE RELEVANCY OF CHRISTIANITY TO THEM 


“One of the notable books of the season.”—Public Opinion. 

“At once timely, instructive, and thought-compelling.”—Church Missionary 
Review. 

_ “Will come with stimulating freshness.”—Jnternational Review of Mis- 

sions. 

“We should like to put this book into the hands of every man and woman 
in this country who subscribes to foreign missions.”—British Weekly. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION MOVEMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
150 FIFTH AVENUE - - - - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Jesus and Our Generation 


By Cuartes W. GILKEY 


A new interpretation of the personality of Jesus is presented in the 
publication of the Barrows Lectures for 1925 by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey. 
These lectures were delivered in the six greatest student centers in India 
and were made possible by the Barrows Foundation, designed to present 
“in a friendly, temperate, and conciliatory way the truths of Christianity 
to the scholarly and thoughtful people of India.” Few men in America 
are as popular before student groups as Doctor Gilkey. Placed in a pre- 
eminent position among the twenty-five most popular preachers of America 
by a recent voting of thousands of his associates, Doctor Gilkey is certain 
to find a very wide audience in the publication of these lectures, $2.00, 
postpaid $2.10. 


Christian Salvation 


By Gerorce Cross 


“Salvation” has been spoken of glibly by many who appreciate but 
little what is meant. Doctor Cross shows that it is more than a maudlin 
term of an ineffective evangelism. He deals with his subject historically 
and advances his discussion from a Christian point of view with a con- 
sideration of such practical problems as “Sin and Forgiveness,” “Meanirg 
of Guilt,” “The Basis of the Hope of a Life after Death.” $2.50, post- 
paid $2.60. 


Young People’s Projects 
By Erwin L. SHAVER 


These projects comprise the best type of material now available with 
which to challenge young people to think through the problems of the 
Christian life. Six separate programs are provided to develop growth in 
character through purposeful and cooperative experiences. leader’s 
guide is provided without charge for those who use the projects. The 
titles are: A Christian’s Life-Work, A Christian’s Recreation, A Christian’s 
Attitude Toward the Press, Christian World Builders, Christian Young 
People and W orld-Friendships, Young People and the Church. 50 cents 
each, postpaid 55 cents. 


Right Living 


By Maurice J. NEUBERG 


A discussion course for seventh and eighth-grade boys and girls. In 
this book the author has gathered nearly a thousand problems or life- 
situations which early adolescents face. The most prominent and crucial 
of these are presented here to the boys and girls in a manner and 
vocabulary adapted to their interests and needs. Biblical studies, references 
to general literature, and games and other character-building activities for 
motivating the studies are suggested. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 cents; teacher's 
manual, 75 cents. Postage 10 cents extra. 
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